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CHAPTER I. 

If the little story should be fortunate 
enough to interest anyone who knows 
something of life in a small cathedral town 
the author's ambition will be fully gratified ; 
should the said reader recognise some 
traits of character with which he is familiar, 
or come across a passage now and then 
which leads him to exclaim, '' this is just 
such a place^ just such a person as I have 
known." No name of county or of town 
will be absolutely mentioned in this 
narrative. Suffice it to say that the 
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town exists, the people exist, the very 
copper-beech-tree overshadowing the house- 
gate exists and grows larger, darker, and' 
gloomier every year; the same little row 
of houses faces the dull red brick wall 
of the garden, the same turnpike-gate, 
two-sided like a weather glass, guarding 
the two roads leading to Severton are 
there as they were thirty years ago. The 
lanes, the almshouses, the orchards, the 
fields, all the same, only perhaps a few of 
the people that formerjy traversed the 
carefully-kept pathways have faded off 
to other scenes, other homes, and another 
world. 

This copper-beech shades the not over- 
cheerful dining-room and best bed-room of 
Harling House; owner Mr. Blandford. 
Here, behind this dreary blank brick wall 
had played, walked and sauntered his 
daughter Sophia from the time when first 
tottering along the broad walk she had 
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become aware of her own personality. 
Here had she dragged her doll by its limp 
arm, here trundled her hoop, here lived all 
her poor little motherless life as best she 
might. It was a gloomy great red house 
with white sashed windows ; the lower 
rooms had French windows and stone stairs 
or steps leading into the garden direct, 
with grim dark Venetian shutters fastened 
on each side. The lawn was ornamented 
with heavy trees that cast sombre shadows 
early in the day across the house, the 
straight walled walks had straight broad beds 
where flourished tall hollyhocks, tiger-lilies, 
golden-rod, autumn crocuses, and picotees; 
while on each side of the portico stood 
large cistus shrubs puzzling and pleasing 
to children on account of their paper-like 
blossoms. 

Inside the house has a certain dull hand- 
someness and peacefulness ; the hall with 
the antlers Sophia still regards with 
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veneration, the tall old clock that ticks so 
slowly and solemnly and strikes so loudly, 
the carved oak cabinets with their orna- 
ments of nodding mandarins, possess a 
certain prettiness. The melancholy draw- 
ing-room that Sophia remembers as only 
opened and used on grand occasions, boasts 
a few modem girlish monstrosities ; a gay 
cloth-bound edition of " Lalla Rookh," a set 
of Mr. Tennyson's poems in green, a worked 
fender stool, etc. Mr. Blandford had not 
thought it necessary to add to his furniture, 
and the room, fender-stool, green books and 
all, were very faithfully portrayed in the 
little old round mirror that hung over the 
piano — piano, did I say ? nay, spinet, worn 
rickety and weak, upon which the late 
Mrs. Blandford had played pieces of music 
that had belonged to her grandmother. 

Other young ladies in Harling neighbour- 
hood went to school, or had governesses ; 
other young ladies in Severton proper went 
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to London, to Paris, to Rome; other young 
ladies rode by laughing and chattering on 
ponies and horses, or whirled about in 
carriages to parties and balls ; but Miss 
Sophia Blandford had none of these privi- 
leges. Her lot it was to live behind the 
blank brick wall from year's end to year's 
end, and, sad though it might seem, she was 
neither sad nor sorry, 

A tall, rosy-faced, healthy young girl is not 
apt at genuine discontent ; Sophia's enjoy- 
ment of small matters was quite as keen as 
her compeers in greater. A new frock, an 
invitation to take tea with her aunt. Miss 
Blandford, and such like mild entertain- 
ments, were as much to Sophia as balls 
were to older young ladies. 

Sometimes, perhaps once a year, London 
singers came to Severton, and a concert 
took place in the Assembly Rooms. Twice 
had Mr. Blandford taken her to these 
exciting scenes. In a white muslin dress 
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and in an Indian shawl of her mother's had 
Sophia sat, between her aunt and her father, 
and had listened to Madame This and 
. Signor That perfonning vocal gymnastics. 
A queer little figure she made no doubt, 
the poor child ; but her bright face and 
frank expression were untroubled by the 
thought of such things, and fortunately 
for her, she had no friends to mortify her.* 
Her aunt, prim, severe, reserved, treated 
her kindly, but with coldness. Miss Bland- 
ford's stiff black curls never desired to be 
thought other than a very necessary wig ; 
her dress was never in good taste. It did 
not occur to her that at fourteen Sophia 
need make any appearance. 

So in quietude and in some solitariness 
the first seventeen years of Sophia's life 
piassed. As she grew towards womanhood 
a few old friends of her mother s called on 
her or otherwise noticed her ; her aunt. 
Miss Blandford, perhaps was less reserved 
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to her, and Sophia more frequently walked 
from the house at Harling to the house in 
Severton. A pretty old place it was, with 
a view of the cathedral towers between 
the lime-trees ; Sophia would run out in 
the garden, and meet her aunt, who, arrayed 
in a large blue sun-bonnet, yellow garden- 
ing-gloves, and furnished with a basket 
and scissors, would usually be found cutting 
the dead heads of the roses off, or picking 
up the stray yellow leaves that floated off 
the weeping willow. Miss Blandford's 
garden was her pride ; her greenhouse, her 
grapes, her medlars and Siberian crabs, to 
say nothing of the old mulberry-tree and a 
mysterious pear, called a Budget, made 
Sophia consider it the queen of gardens : 
Harling House garden was grand in her 
eyes, but her aunt's, all fruit and flowers 
and sunshine, was surely prettier. 

Sophia and her aunt would open the 
street door and walk down the rather steep 
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little lane into the Close. The cathedral 
bells chiming, the boys playing in the 
enclosure under the great elm-trees, the 
choristers hurrying by, and little Miss 
Hunt trotting in pursuit of her brother, the 
Canon were all familiar and delightful 
things to Sophia. Miss Hunt, who with 
her little screwed-up face and rusty curls, 
her aunt told her had once been pretty, 
and who would talk very fast all the way 
up the nave until they reached their pew. 
Then Mr. Hunt would come in in his white 
dress and the procession Sophia still 
loved, the organ pealed out, and service 
began. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

■ 

Mr. Blandford was a lawyer ; his father 
had been so before him, and his grandfather. 
Highly respectable people always had been 
the Blandfords, never too large a family, all 
thrifty money-keeping folks who managed 
to be Severton people born and bred for 
several generations. Mr. Blandford had 
married his cousin Miss Blandford, sister 
to the lady now living in Severton. She 
had been a beauty ; none of your regular 
family beauties (did any one ever know a 
person's mother not being a beauty ?), but 
an acknowledged belle of Severton, who 
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was courted, and petted, and made much 
of. Like many other beauties, Miss Bland- 
ford continued Miss Blandford ; every year 
saw some charm decay, some trifling defect 
increase; her lovers dropped off, and she was 
in a fair way to become an old maid, when 
her cousin, stiff, elderly, and slightly- 
grizzled, came forward and rescued her. 

It must not be supposed that there was 
any romance in the question ; Miss Jane 
was rich for a woman, and the sisters lived 
respected in the family house near the 
Close. They attended even the Dean's 
parties occasionally, and held themselves 
aloof rather haughtily from the common 
wine-merchants and lawyers of the town. 
Miss Blandford never forgave Miss Jane 
for marrying when she did ; a good six 
hundred a year left her and nobody was 
bettered by it — that was the provoking 
part. Jane, if she had ' married in her 
youth and married as became her, namely 
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rather above herself, would have had her ap- 
probation ; but at forty to marry 1 It was 
too outrageous. Not that poor Miss Jane 
was more than thirty-eight at the time, 
but then Miss Blandford was angry. 

She visited her wrath silently and coldly 
on her sister. To the astonishment of 
Severton a child was bom, but Mrs. Bland- 
ford did not live long. The marriage was 
not a particularly happy one ; Miss Jane 
in becoming Mrs. Blandford lost at once 
her fortune and her importance ; there was 
no settlement made, as Mr. Blandford wisely 
represented that anyhow the money would 
probably have been his, or partly so, at 
their death. 

" You have no other heir, Jane," he had 
said. 

Notwithstanding, Mrs. Blandford had 
been too long her own mistress, too long 
accustomed to the respect a little money 
attracts from ordinary people, to bear 
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patiently being second to any one, , even 
her husband. Hers was an imperious 
temper, fostered by a long course of flattery 
and comfort ; she pined, and in three 
years after their union Mr. Blandford was 
a widower. 

It did not make much difference to 
him, unless rather a pleasing difference ; 
he had lived too long a single life to have 
fully appreciated the dubious advantages 
of marriage. He had been at his office 
the greater part of the day, from ten in 
the morning until half-past four in the 
afternoon. 

At her death he resumed one practice 
with pleasure : on Sundays it had been for 
many long years his custom to dine with 
Mr. Hunt, the Canon, in the terrace called 
South Terrace. The Sunday after his 
wife's funeral, he put on his hat with its 
deep crape batid, drew on his black gloves^ 
notified that he was dining out, and walked 
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to the cathedral for afternoon service ; from 
that time he never relinquished this habit> 
nor did Sophia account it strange. She, 
for her part, walked into Severton, knocked 
at Miss Blandford's door, and took her 
regular place in the little every-day dining- 
room ; for Miss Blandford was far too thrifty 
to use ordinarily her best dining-room, or 
china, or bed-linen, or drawing-room. Here 
on November afternoons, their feet on the 
fender, would she and her aunt drink hot 
elderberry wine and water before going to 
the chilly cathedral, and the great portrait 
of one of Sophia's ancestors in a powdered, 
flowing wig, a black gown and lace-ruffled 
hands, stared down at ±hem from the yellow- 
papered walls. At each side of the fire 
were tall brass latticed cabinets reaching 
almost to the ceiling, crowned with knife- 
boxes and punch-bowls. 

Miss Blandford was charitable and a 
great patroness of charities. It was never 
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considered at all probable that Sophia 
would in any way benefit by her deatL 
She openly stated her want of interest in 
her brother-in-law, indeed the feeling was 
pretty mutual — for few people ever forgive, 
or forget unpleasant money transactions, 
particularly women of Miss Blandford's 
calibre. AU the virtue in the world never 
compensated in her eyes for the want of a 
competence; kind and charitable as she was 
reckoned, she despised poverty and want of 
success heartily. Perhaps Mr. Blandford 
was not as successful as Severton supposed, 
yet he certainly had married a woman 
with six hundred a year, he had a good 
substantial business,*a handsome house in- 
herited from respectable well-to-do parents. 
Mr. Blandford himself was the picture of 
respectability, his grey hair scantily em- 
bracing his clean bald head, his blue eyes 
that saw the world with such calm im- 
partiality, and his whiskers, stiff, thick, 
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grey, and leg-of-mutton-shaped quite im- 
pressed one with his worthiness. Mr. 
Hunt said invariably, when Mr. Blandford 
was mentioned, how excellent a man he 
was, and indeed enjoyed his society on 
Sundays quite as much as Mr. Blandford 
enjoyed his dinner. 

Miss Blandford, who had seen in reality 
little of the world outside Severton, 
believed implicitly in her own importance 
and consequence. Indeed it was excusable, 
for, from the butcher to the doctor, all 
impressed on her her consequence and 
importance. It is a very great thing in a 
country town to be single, elderly and 
" warm,'' Miss Blandford was known to be 
" warm." 

'* The money that woman must put by is 
enormous,'' whispered little black-haired 
Dr. Trip. "I give you my word her 
economies are ludicrous — ludicrous." 

And indeed Miss Blandford cheqked her 
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bills with the sharpness that only belongs 
to a thoroughly well-to-do woman. 

" Take care of your pence, Sophia; don't 
buy foolish things, buy useful things. 
Where should I be if I did not take care 
of my pence ? My mother brought us up 
on these principles — excellent principles, 
Sophia, for every one." 

She economised in coals ; at dinner she 
drank two glasses of wine, one being port; 
ginger and currant were put on the table, 
fat hospitable decanters with beaming 
silver labels hung around their jolly necks. 
Sophia was always asked what wine she 
would take, and always with a certain know- 
ledge of what she must answer, replied : 

" Ginger wine." 

"Very good, remember there is port. 
Not that I recommend it — ^it destroys the 
complexion ; at my age it is necessary. 
Ginger is a very excellent stomachic." 

So Sophia until seventeen sat humbly 
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and very contentedly sipping her ginger 
wine — ^at home she had beer; and Mr. Bland- 
ford after dinner sat alone with his whisky 
and water, for he also had been reared in 
habits of economy. Dr. Trip, who occasion- 
ally attended Miss Blandford, trembled as 
he sent in his quarterly bill ; she commented 
on the price of each visit, he knew, and 
frowned as she drew her, or rather his, 
cheque. 

One day when Sophia was seventeen and 
had been rather petted by Miss Blandford, 
as far as such a person could be supposed 
to pet any one, she left her aunt earlier than 
usual. Mr. Blandford did not often invite 
guests, but a guest was expected that 
rendered a white dress necessary, and 
fluttered Sophia s heart. She looked blush- 
ing, tall, and slender as she bade her aunt 
good-bye ; the old lady, looking at the young 
lady, smiled at her with some gratified 
vanity under her black eyebrows. Sophia 
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was growing^^ a woman noW, and was very 
like her side of the family. '' Blandford's 
mother was an odious woman/' thought 
Miss Blandford. 

Sophia walked swiftly home, for it was a 
shrill December evening, the sky was red 
and coppery, the damp, frosty mists curled 
around the distant hills, the leafless elm- 
trees shivered in the silent hedgerows. 
That night Miss Blandford was struck 
down with a seizure, and Sophia never saw 
her again. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

"Harriet," said Mr. Hunt, "I should 
not be surprised if Miss Blandford has left 
eveiy shilling to the Hospital/' 

" Very wrong of her if she has," returned 
his sister. " Another slice, Gilbert, my dear ; 
exceedingly good mutton Brazier gives us 
now, to be sure 1 But you know she always 
patronised the Almshouses, and I expect a 
good deal for them." 

" Bather a loss she will be, Harriet, after 
all," observed Mr. Hunt, 

" To that unfortunate little Sophia, un- 
told," said his sister, with emphasia " I 
suppose she won't benefit by her death." 

2—2 
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" Oh, dear no ; Blandford could not 
expect a farthing from her, he has often told 
me. I am sorry, for do you know, Harriet, 
I fancy sometimes he wished he could 
anticipate a decided fortune for Sophia." 

'' Very natural ; but then, Gilbert, most 
people imagine that Sophia must be amply 
provided for. (Have you finished ? — Clear 
away !)" 

** Oh, no doubt she is' provided for, and 
lucky for her she is ; I believe the Hospital 
will have every farthing." 

Dinner was over ; the brother and sister 
went together up into the comfortable 
drawing-room. The window curtains were 
drawn, the fire blazed, Mr. Hunt drew his 
arm-chair nearer, crossed his legs and 
shivered. It was a dreary night, the wind 
went huffing by the iron balcony outside, 
the cathedral clock, chiming out the hour, 
sounded sad. 

A miserable night," said Mr. Hunt; 
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'^ Miserable, and Miss Robinson is coming 
in this evening too ; I daresay, Gilbert, she 
will have heard something about Miss 
Blandford's affairs." 

" She seems to me to hear something 
about everyone's affairs," observed her 
brother dryly. 

" Very true, but that is a great advantage, 
you know ; I am sure she tells us quantities 
of news. I am so anxious to hear if the 
Almshouses have been remembered." 

*' I am certain she gave all she meant to 
do when alive," returned Mr. Hunt irritably. 
He did not interest himself much in the 
Almshouses, while the Hospital was largely 
subscribed to by him. 

" Well, we shall see, Gilbert," said Miss 
Hunt. " I wonder if she has done anything 
with that house of hers ? Dear me I any- 
how it will have to be let, and we shall have 
fresh people there of course. I don't know 
any one in the town who would take it." 
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"Of course not, Harriet: probably it 
will be sold ; she had some nice things ; 
if there is a sale we might look at 
them." 

" Certainly, her china was exquisite, and 
we want new linen, brother." 

So spoke. Miss Hunt and wondering 
aloud if the " plate would be sold as well," 
rose hurriedly from her seat to greet her 
visitor then knocking at the door. 

" How kind I and such a night, my dear 
Miss Bobinson ; pray come here on the sofa, 
dear I you are as cold as possible." 

Talking as fast as she could, Miss Hunt 
conducted her to the fire, and Mr. Hunt 
with ceremony, but not much cordiality^ 
bade her welcome. Miss Bobinson was 
an upright fresh-faced lady of a decided 
age and limited means; she had come to 
Severton some three years previously, and 
lodged in the same terrace in which the 
Hunts lived. Whether she came with intro- 
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ductions or how she managed I cannot say, 
but Miss Robinson somehow or other was 
intimate shortly with half the ladies of her 
own age and standing in Severton. By 
dint of politeness and a strong determination 
never to see aflfronts, she somehow appeared 
at nearly every tea-table in the place, and 
even had succeeded in being called upon by 
Miss Bland ford, and returned the civility 
also, before that lady's death. 

Miss Bobinson was an excellent person to 
know ; she praised everyone ; she praised 
Miss Hunt's cap, her housekeeping, her amia- 
bility ; she once praised her brother, but on 
this point Miss Hunt was cool ; we all know 
our brothers' points good or bad ; besides, 
Miss Robinson had not resigned her claim 
to youth altogether, she eschewed caps and 
clung to fashions of a juvenile character. 
Being somewhat shrewd Miss Robinson 
only praised Mr. Hunt in future to his 
face. 
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" We were talking about poor dear Miss 
Blandford," sighed Miss Hunt. 

" Ah a shocking thing indeed," observed 
Miss Robinson spreading out her skirts 
and arranging her lace wristlets. " I hear 
everything is to be sold, but not the plate, 
because engraved, you know, nor the linen 
marked also, of course." % 

'* Dear, and we wanted linen so badly ; 
ah, housekeeping is a great worry, my dear 
Miss Robinson !" 

" Indeed it is, and you are so excel- 
lent a manager that you think more than 
most people I I am sure I often wonder 
how you manage so well I Now I am quite 
thankful I have no household cares. It is 
not every one has your talent^ I may say I 
Yes, every thing to be sold ; I am thinking 
how exceedingly well the house would 
suit my friends the Dowsons." 

" Indeed ! what name did you say 1 
Dowson ? Ah I that is not a Severton 
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name ; perhaps your friends are North 
Country ?" 

" No, but most pleasant people, charm- 
ing people, indeed. Mr. Dowson longs to 
leave London ; he is quite a Londoner ; I 
shall certainly recommend this house. 
You know it well, of course, Miss Hunt ; 
such an old friend of yours, I know ; shall 
you go to the sale T 

" Yes indeed, we both thought we would 
go, there are such nice things, her china 
was exquisite I Real Chelsea, Miss Robin- 
8on, quite a collection. I suppose you 
have heard nothing about the distribution 
of her money 1 I hope that good house- 
keeper is remembered ; a most invaluable 
person, Mrs. Smith, to be sure 1 My 
brother says every thing will be left to the 
Hospital. Now I, Miss Robinson — r 
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" True, the Almshouses ! she will not 
forget them, of course ; still as Mr. Hunt 
observes, the Hospital is in debt and is 
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such a beautiful subject for charity 1 Still 

I fancy she will not forget the Almshouses. 
I suppose Miss Sophia also will be re- 
membered — what a charming face, Mr. 
Hunt I so exceedingly frank and ingenuous ; 
if there is a thing that attracts me, I own 
it is frankness." 

"A very desirable quality," remarked 
Mr. Hunt. 

" Sophia is like her mother," said Miss 
Hunt, who had never had any opinion of 
the late Mrs. Blandford. " To me she has 
never been an agreeable child, so very 
brusque in her manner, and then, how neg- 
lected ! Much as I like Mr. Blandford, I 
think he has been to blame about Sophia's 
education." 

" Somewhat uneducated, I suppose. 
Brusque is she ? Well, T know very little 
of Miss Sophia, I own ; if you reimember. 
Miss Hunt, I first met her here." 

" I remember ; how she was dressed I 
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Miss Blandford never took the least in- 
terest in those matters. Shall we have our 
game, Miss Robinson ?" 
" With pleasure/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Miss Blandpord had managed her own , 
affairs silently and discreetly all her life ; 
it was not to be wondered at that she 
managed so that the whole Severton 
world was thrown into amazement at her 
will. It was made by herself, was per- 
fectly simple, and her gardener and her 
grocer had witnessed it. 

" I have not forgotten you, Smith," she 
had said to her housekeeper, on the occa- 
sion of the signing. Mrs. Smith had ex- 
pressed her gratitude in eloquent terms, 
and Miss Blandford conscious of the, to 
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her, large sum, had impressed on her that 
gratitude was necessary. When the will 
was read by Mr. Blandford, and Mrs. 
Smith discovered that for thirty or forty 
years' laborious servitude and indefatigable 
flattering her reward was but one hundred 
pounds and her mourning, her indignation 
and wrath knew no bounds. 

" I have done my duty, thank God," she 
said tossing up her head and smoothing 
with trembling hands her black silk apron. 
" I have nothing to reproach myself with — a 
faithful servant for upwards of thirty years, 
miss, has not much on her conscience." 

Sophia hstened in silent dismay at this 
tirade, her father smiled at it. One 
hundred pounds was left to the Hospital, 
fifty pounds to the Almshouses. The house, 
garden and furniture were to be sold, and 
the proceeds, together with her savings, 
which were considerable, were to be de- 
voted to the establishment of a new charity 
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to be called the " Blandford Memorial," a 
charity that would for ever keep her 
name and her family's name alive. AU 
the rest of her fortune she left entirely to 
her niece, Sophia Blandford, to be hers, as 
it had been her own, at the age of twenty- 
one. 

Sophia did not at all realise what it was 
that had befallen her. She was young, 
careless, and impulsive by nature; abso- 
lutely she wept very bitterly in spite of 
her new fortune, and wished a thousand 
times her stiff, severe aunt back in the 
book-room where the will was opened and 
read. She had never had much money to 
spend of her own, never a larger sum than 
half-a-crown at once, in her life; six hundred 
a year implied nothing to her ; her aunt, 
when alive, had apparently made so little 
use of it that Sophia had never thought 
of her as rich. Mr. Blandford had never 
treated his daughter as other than a child, 
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and of no importance whatever; he ordered 
his own dinners^ paid his own bills, and I 
doubt if Sophia knew the price of bread, or 
meat, or tea; by no means knew the amount 
ofthe household expenditure. The servants, 
again, were the reverse of respectful; " Miss 
Sophia" was of no consequence in the house 
at all; and Sophia, for her part, neither 
thought nor cared for such things. When 
Mr. Blandford closed the will there was a 
silence in the room, broken only by poor 
Sophia's half-stifled sobs. Mrs. Smith 
even was silent, but it was with wrath ; to 
think that nasty little hypocrite could have 
been so deep I a hundred pounds, and the 
legacy duty out of it, it was not to be borne. 

'^ I'm sure, miss, I wish you happiness, and 
that you may enjoy your fortune," she said 
at length with bitterness. 

" Oh, Mrs. Smith, you are very kind, 
but I wish my aunt was herel" sobbed 
Sophia. 
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Mr. Blandford rose with a solemn smile 
of pity and grief on his face. He had 
seldom in his life embraced his daughter, 
but he now walked towards her, took her 
hand and drew her to his heart. 

" My child," he said with deep feeling, 
" this is I believe the first time you have 
known a sorrow of this sort. Your aunt 
is an irreparable loss to you, excellent- 
woman, but time will heal this grief" 

Sophia had never known her father so 
tender, she put her arms around his neck 
and kissed him affectionately. It was not 
only Mr. Blandford that was kind to her ; 
everyone was so sorry for her grief The 
gardener, who had been wont to be very 
surly, came forward hat in hand when she 
walked out, and consulted her about the 
shrubs and flowers ; the housemaid, who 
had a week ago grumbled at darning 
Sophia's stockings, brought her cups of tea, 
and begged her " not to give way." . The 
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cook hoped " Miss Blandford would send 
word if she fancied anything; she 'eard 
how bad 'er happetite was," Crowds of 
enquiries for her health, her spirits, her 
well-being poured in upon Mr. Blandford 
and also upon Sophia. Cards were left by 
the Dean, " out of respect to the late Miss 
Blandford,'* while impetuous Miss Robinson 
rang fiercely at the garden gate and would 
be admitted. 

*' I could not help it, you must pardon 
me, such a loss, my dear Miss Sophia ! let 
me say my dear Sophia^ for I have such a 
warm feeling for' you! So excellent a 
relative as you have lost I Ah 1 only those 
— ^who, like myself, have lost their dearest 
and nearest, can be able to sympathise with 
you. It was this that made me come. I 
felt how deeply I could sympathise, although 
your feelings are warmer than most people's 
— such a warm, generous heart !" 

And here Miss Bobinson took Sophia's 

3 
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little red hands and kissed them. Had she 
a generous heart ? she wondered ; nobody 
had ever told her this before Miss Robinson 
had done so. Her aunt had frequently 
told her not to be silly. Miss Hunt had 
snubbed her very often in old days, and 
Sophia could not help feeling that Miss 
Robinson was kind and pleasant as she 
allowed her cold hand to remain in her 
grasp. 

Sophia, shy, awkward, and diflGldent, seldom 
ventured to even fancy she could be liked. 
M iss Robinson paid a sufficiently long visit 
to impress her with the conviction that, at 
any rate, in her she had found a sincere 
friend. They parted mutually gratified, 
the one with the consciousness of her 
condescension, the other with pleasure that 
a person of Miss Robinson s age and clever- 
ness should take so much trouble about 
her. Miss Blandford had never expressed 
any pleasure at Sophia's visits to her, had 
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never praised her or bestowed much aflfec- 
tion on her. To say that Sophia was 
warmly attached to her aunt was impossible, 
but she missed her walks to Severton, she 
missed the only companion she had had, so 
far, in the world. 

Miss Hunt had said she had been 
neglected. Miss Robiiison, as she left the 
dreary house, shrugged up her shoulders at 
the childishness of Sophia. Indeed she 
was childish and credulous to a very un- 
fortunate extent. Education such as other 
young ladies had had she knew nothing 
about. She could read, she could write ; 
indeed she had read all Miss Burney's and 
Miss Porter's works with diligence at ten 
years of age. Mr. Blandford had sent her 
to a day-school at Harling near his own 
house until she was twelve years of age, 
when, not approving of women being over 
clever, as he observed, he removed her. 
A day-school I said, but Sophia was the 

3—2 
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only pupil ; she went at nine o'clock every 
morning and came back at one o'clock. How 
much she learnt there it would be hard to 
say, Sophia was far from dull by nature, 
and I dare say at twelve years of age knew 
nearly as much as her instructress. 

Novel reading was her occupation usually, 
and it was varied. Mr. Blandford's library 
was, excepting for his law-books, rather 
contracted. Old volumes that had belonged 
to his mother, Sophia found and devoured ; 
she once asked Miss Blandford many years 
ago if "Tom Jones" was a pretty book. That 
lady, indignant and horrors^ruck, rated her 
niece severely, so " Tom Jones " remained 
unread. Miss Blandford left Sophia all her 
books ; Scott, and " Bentley's Magazine," an 
old Shakespeare, and *' Percy's Reliques " 
formed the greater part of the collection, 
and on each title page was inscribed, in her 
firm, crabbed hand, her name and address. 

When these arrived from the house in 
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Severton, Sophia looked at them with awe. 
A great many things seemed hers now ; the 
silver urn that her aunt only used on state 
occasions, the branch-candlesticks and old 
waiters, were all hers. A dragon tea-set had 
also been left her. Sophia could not repress 
a feeling of importance as she surveyed these 
treasures. She had her first black silk dress 
now : Miss Robinson, in the fervour of her 
friendship, directing its make and fashion, 
doubly endeared herself to Sophia. 

" In your position, my dear, handsome 
dress is absolutely necessary," she said, and 
Sophia found herself for the very first time 
in the fashion. 

" Such a charming figure, ma'am," smiled 
the dressmaker, Mrs. Tucker ; " not very 
often, I can assure you, we have the pleasure 
of such a figure to fit." 

" Very true, Mrs. Tucker 1 Such a pic- 
turesque face and figure, quite a pleasure it 
must be for you 1" said Miss Robinson ; and 
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very likely richer than people fancied. Mr. 
Blandford also unconsciously fanned the ru- 
mour ; he told everyone that he was amazed 
to find how rich his sister-in-law had been. 

" You know, Hunt, I never expected a 
shilling," he said, the Sunday following her 
death. *'I think I never was more sur- 
prised in my life than when I read her 
will. I wish she had not left Sophia so 
large a sum." 

Little Miss Hunt, always prone to take 
an exaggerated view of all subjects, trotted 
about from house to house talking of the 
extraordinary luck of Sophia. 

" Such a disagreeable child too, but I 
suppose I must not be uncharitable, and I 
have no doubt she will improve." 

Improved she somehow seemed to be 
in Severton's eyes. A few months ago, 
she was an unnoticed wild slip of a girl 
blackberrying in the lanes and fields about 
Harling, a rosy wide -open -eyed child, 
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with a soiled pink frock and a straw hat 
dangling on her arm. When walking by 
her aunt's side to the cathedral^ Miss Hunt 
who had walked up the nave every day of 
her life with Miss Blandford, for the last 
forty years, would scarcely trouble herself 
to nod to her. Now she called on Sophia, 
now she invited her to tea to meet Miss 
Robinson. Sophia thought it was because 
they had all loved her aunt so much, and in 
an impulsive manner repaid trifling civilities 
with tearful affection. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The late Miss Blandford's effects were 
advertised on pillar and post for miles 
around Severton, also in the local papers it 
was set forth that the substantial town 
residence, etc., etc., were for immediate sale 
and possession. The carpets were taken up 
and displayed to the best advantage, the 
old-fashioned furniture was displaced and 
ticketed in lots, the china was spread out 
on the great mahogany dining-room table. 
The Chelsea figures and vases in the dfaw- 
ing-room, the old Chinese Josses were 
standing disconsolately on view, together 
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with the alabaster jars full of wax flowers 
and the tall looking-glasses. Curious eyes 
peered into the late Miss Blandford's store- 
rooms and kitchens, inquisitive noses poked 
themselves into wardrobes and chests of 
drawers. Vulgar people who had been 
despised and unknown by Miss Blandford 
examined blankets and bolsters, tried the 
springs of sofas and chairs, and scrutinised 
the bed-hangings with critical glances. 
The little old piano, on which Sophia's 
mother had played when she was young 
and accomplished, was sneered at, thumped 
upon, and pronounced as a "rubbishy 
thing." Dr. Trip, who had never been 
easy in the house probably before, walked 
confidently through the rooms, contemptu- 
ously decrying his old enemy's belongings 
to himself. All Miss Blandford's acquaint- 
ances came and walked about the garden, 
plucking her flowers in the green-house, 
trampling on the grass, and inspecting even 
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the little drying ground with easy imper- 
tinence. Here came the banker's wife 
and daughters, the Mellishes, talking and 
laughing in their gayest clothes, and after 
them their handsome dandy brother, Frank, 
twirling his black mpustache and swishing 
his sUver-topped cane. Here came the 
Dean and the Dean's wife decorously, and 
Miss Hunt and Miss Robinson cheerfully, 
and clattered up into the dismantled book- 
room in which one of them, at least, had 
paid so many morning calls. Miss Robin- 
son was surprised at finding such poor 
fumitui;(e. Miss Hunt herself could not 
make out where all the rubbish came from, 
but all agreed that the china was quite 
worth coming to see. 

" I," said Miss Hunt in a loud whisper, 
" never had a good look at it before. Miss 
Robinson ; I dare say you know poor dear 
Miss Blandford was a little peculiar in 
some things." 
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" Ah, Mi88 Hunt," murmured Dr. Trip, 
as he at this moment joined them. *^ What 
a change ! I dare say we are all thinking, 
' what a change 1' " 

" You may say so, indeed, Dr. ^Trip ; poor 
dear Miss Blandford 1" here Miss Hunt 
heaved a deep sigh and shook her head. 
" I was remarking to Miss Robinson about 
iie beauty of this dessert set." 

" Beautiful indeed I" assented Dr. Trip ; 
h^n sinking his voice into a whisper, " I 
ajQ surprised, my dear madam, to find how 
much rubbish of one sort and another 
there is here — quite surprised; I really 
believe the best articles are merely put in 
by Barker the upholsterer." 

" You don't say so ? there is the piano — 
always a poor instrument, as you may re- 
member, Dr. Trip." 

" Very poor indeed. I was rather wish- 
ing to know about the piano — a friend of 
mine, you understand — otherwise I do not 
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know that I should have come here ; sales 
are painful affairs." 

" Just what I feel 1 I merely came to 
show Miss Bobinson the house and grounds. 
Of course it is a most painful sight to all 
Miss Blandford's friends/' said Miss Hunt, 
who was tinkling her fingers against a pair 
of glass candlesticks. 

" Have you any objection to giving me 
your opinion about this piano, Miss Eobin- 
son?" said Dr. Trip, "I know you are a 
judge of such matters." 

"Oh, none in the world," said Miss 
Robinson, who was a great performer, and 
she drew off her gloves and made the old 
instrument shake with her rapid touch. 
" Old you know, Dr. Trip, but all Broad- 
wood's have a tone I think." 

" And you would advise me ?" 

" Oh, really, you know, it is such a 
responsibility, this sort of thing," urged 
Miss Bobinson, once more running her 
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fingers over the keys and glancing up into 
Dr. Trip's face, '"you must really not depend 
upon me." 

Dr. Trip was a bachelor and rather 
nervous; he smiled a little, blushed uneasily, 
and edged off. Miss Robinson shut it down 
with a bang and turned round in search of 
Miss Hunt. She was absorbed in con- 
versation with the Mellishes who, all great 
talkers, were surrounded by quite a little 
knot of Severton people. 

" I never saw such old-fashioned stuff,'* 
said Mrs. Mellish. "And then the china ! 
Well, I know it's Chelsea, Miss Hunt, very 
likely, but I don't like this style of china. 
I'm all for French things, so much more 
elegant." 

" There's that chiming clock," observed 
Miss Mellish. "I rather like the look of 
that ; en the landing, mamma." 

'* Lor, Lotty, when we have so many 
clocks ! Mr. Mellish has so many clocks, as 
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you know, Miss Hunt. I only came to see 
the things. We never knew Miss Bland- 
ford, as you know. Mr. Blandford is a good 
deal at our place at times ; what a lucky 
girl that daughter of his is 1" 

" And not bad-looking either,'* observed 
Mr. Frank Mellish. 

"Oh Frank," chorussed all the Miss 
Mellishes. 

" Certainly not good looking, my love," 
said his mother ; " now, Miss Hunt, do you 
think so ? so very blousy and countrified, 
not that I object to a fine complexion, and 
then so shy and awkward." 

"I don't call her shy," said Miss 
Mellish to Miss Robinson ; ''I call her 
proud and conceited." 

" Oh, Miss Mellish ! I really think you 
are a little too severe, you know. Poor 
Sophia has not your advantages, brought 
up as you have all been in such luxury," 
apologised Miss Bobinson. 
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'* Of course I know that/' replied Miss 
Mellish, "but I never liked her, and I 
suppose I never shall. I don't mind saying 
80 to you, Miss Robinson, in confidence ; I 
don't at all wonder her father can't bear 
her." 

Miss Mellish flung up her head as she 
made this remark, and laughed. She was 
considered very handsome, but it is too 
much to be expected to admire a chit of 
a girl with no style whatever, and with a 
larger fortune than either herself or sisters 
could ever expect. Besides, she was thirty- 
four and Sophia was seventeen, and several 
of her gentleman acquaintances had dis- 
covered within the last fortnight that 
Miss Sophia Blandford was far from bad- 
looking. 

" Such conceited manners," she added. 

"Oh, my dear Miss Mellish," tittered 
Miss Robinson. " I assure you, you are 
mistaken, she may be a little vain, she is 
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no doubt a little — no, not conceited — but I 
allow she is not a general favourite." 

" Who V' inquired Mrs. Mellish. " Oh, 
that little Blandford 1 well, we've left cards 
and all that. You are very intimate there, 
I know, Miss Hunt, and I feel, situated as 
she is, one is bound to be attentive to 
her. Quite a thousand a year, I understand." 

"Oh, quite; more, I believe, my dear Mrs. 
Mellish. Yes, I feel I can be a comfort to 
her, you know. An older person can be of 
such use on these occasions." 

** Ah, well, we shall be very glad to see 
her whenever you like to bring her," said 
Mrs. Mellish, casting a motherly glance at 
her son. " Of course, as you observe, 
she requires advice at her- age. Quite 
a misfortune, such a sum of money, / 
think." 

" So her poor father says," hurriedly put 
in Miss Hunt ; " and I can assure you it's 
a great disappointment to us all iu some 

4 
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ways ; this memorial, no doubt, is most. 

delightful — so charitable as poor Miss 

Blandford always was ; but the Hospital 1 

I assure you, my brother was quite hurt 

about it, so in debt as it is." 

" And only a hundred pounds after all !" 

said Miss Bobinson to Miss Mellish aside. 

" Yet I am inclined to think that Sophia 

will in some way make it up— a most 

generous disposition, I fancy.'' 

" Oh, of course," said the young lady 

languidly. 

*' Come, mamma, let us have a look at 
the gardens." 

And so they left the book-room, and 
making their remarks all the way, went 
out through the hall into the December 
air. The cathedral towers loomed through 
the now leafless limes grey and solemn. 
Miss Robinson, perfectly happy and con- 
tentedj marched up and down the broad 
walk between Miss Mellish and her brother, 
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as in past days poor Miss Blandford had 
done with Sophia many times, before 
Cathedral service, "to warm her feet." 
The old quince at the bottom of the garden, 
the sweet-smelling angelica, the withered 
chrysanthemums hanging their tawny heads, 
perhaps looked sadder and more forlorn 
than usual. Bits of straw lay about by the 
great French windows that faced the weep- 
ing willow. The^ camellia house was left 
wide open, heedlessly ; loud voices echoed 
through the half empty drawing-room, with 
" Five shillings, two, three, very well, go up, 
four," and so on, for the sale had commenced, 
and Miss Robinson, with all the coquetry of 
forty, was rallying Mr. Frank Mellish on 
his admiration for — what young lady ? for 
Mr. Frank Mellish knew so very many ; 
and then, with vivacity, turning to rally his 
sister on her admirers. Miss Mellish had 
been engaged so often, and had had so many 
lovers, that most of her friends began to say, 
f 4—2 
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"Poor Charlotte MellishI she will never 

get married now " — Miss Robinson herself 
invariably making the same observation 
whenever the subject was started. Miss 
Mellish had that sort of complexion that 
once had been soft and now was hard ; her 
eyes were large, bright, dark and roving; her 
hair, rather coarse in texture, was abundant ; 
her figure was fine. She thought herself, 
and was still considered, the belle of 
Severton, but she did not feel confident of 
her position. Her sisters were ordinary 
looking young women, gay in their tastes, 
and considerably Miss Mellish's juniors. 
Her brother was a young gentleman of 
about thirty, with expensive ideas and an 
elegant appearance. He was the darling of 
his mother, and at once the pride and 
torment of his father, the admiration of 
every young lady in Severton, from the 

draper's daughters, who eyed him curiously 

> 

from between the festoons of tablecloths and 
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curtains in the shop window, to the Misses 
Garland themselves, whose papa was a real 
country gentleman — none of your bankersor 
wine merchants, but with a fine house quite 
five miles out of the town — and who rode in 
every day of their lives to meet either the 
ofl&cers or some one in the shape of a gentle- 
man with whom to flirt and talk. In short, 
Mr. Frank Mellish was considered a very 
desirable person to know, for he not only 
was exceedingly handsome, but he was an 
only son, and then he waltzed divinely — and 
what young lady does not love waltzing ? 



^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It did not take long for Miss Robinson to 
establish herself as Sophia's intimate friend. 
Every day saw that indefatigable lady on 
her way to Harling House; she always 
had something so highly important either 

r 

to relate, to hear, or to repeat. Gradually 
Sophia grew to forget the difference even in 
age between themselves, as week after week 
flew by and the friendship increased. It 
was a delicious post for Miss Robinson, 
that of being guide, philosopher and friend 
to an undoubted heiress. Sophia was at 
the most pliable age, and had also the most 
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pliable disposition. It does not require 
much trouble or patience to listen at 
seventeen or eighteen to the praises of 
one's self; Sophia listened with pleasure. 
Miss Bobinson praised her all day long 
unceasingly ; she was fascinating, she was 
original, she was graceful, she was quite a 
genius. Does any one object to be con- 
sidered a genius ? — ^at eighteen, how delight- 
ful to be a genius I 

In a few months Sophia brought herself, 
to believe many of these things. She held 
her head many inches higher, and walked 
with more assurance. Her father, never 
prone to burthen himself with either 
unnecessary troubles or expenses that did 
not contribute either to his own comfort or 
enjoyment, did not look upon Miss Robin- 
son as at all an undesirable appendage. 
Some one Sophia must have with her; she 
was too young, too thoughtless, to be left 
any longer to her own devices ; and now 
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the slight protection Miss Blandford had 
afforded was gone, she must have some 
old6r companion than herself to walk with. 

In this light he regarded the friendship. 
It was not a very exalted light, but Mr. 
Blandford's views were never very exalted. 
His daughter had never been anything to 
him but an encumbrance ; as to any 
particular sentiment, such as fathers, are 
supposed to entertain, he had none ; 
hitherto Sophia had simply been an expense 
and a trouble. If it had not been for 
the expense, probably Sophia would have 
been banished to a boarding school in her 
childhood. 

He had been much annoyed at the dress- 
maker's bill — ^it was a large one — when it 
came in. He spoke about it to Sophia, 
and cautioned her that it must not occur 
again. 

"Your money is not yours for four 
years, remember," he said ; " I suppose 
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you must have some allowance out of it 
— thirty pounds a year is plenty for your 
clothes." 

It seeraed a fortune to Sophia, who had 
never bought or paid for a single article 
hitherto. Miss Blandford had regulated 
her wardrobe, and it was of the most select 
and hideous dimensions and form. She 
had also left her own wardrobe and articles 
of jewellery to Sophia, who came in for 
many fine laces, and old-fashioned sets of 
garnets, and hair-brooches. Mr. Blandford 
delivered up to her the keys of her mother's 
dressing-case, and made a little speech to 
her about having arrived at " woman's 
estate" at the time. Sophia's chair was 
moved from the side of the dining-room table 
to the bottom of the table, and the house- 
maid stood behind it, instead of behind Mr. 
Blandford's. This was the most consider- 
able change effected in the house; her father 
after the first da^y or two, relapsed into 
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his old ways and habits, read his papers as 
usual through all his meals^ and sat alone 
over the fire after dinner. 

If it had not been for Miss Robinson, 
Sophia no doubt would have Ween rather 
more dull than in old days. Mr. Bland- 
ford positively forbad her walking into 
Severton, unless either to see Miss Hunt, 
or with Miss Robinson to chaperone her ; 
it would never do to allow her to wander 
about, a prey to every scamp who wanted 
a fortune, he knew; so, after all. Miss 
Robinson was very useful. Sophia had not 
as yet, like many other young ladies of her 
age, any thoughts about lovers ; of course, 
Miss Robinson supplied this vacuum. A de- 
liciously important office it was to this lady 
to introduce her ** sweet young friend " at 
every house at which she happened to visit. 
Always, she had not been quite so welcome ; 
but Miss Sophia Blandford, her fortune, her 
aunt, and the Blandford Memorial, were 
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in every person s mouth in Severton, that 
is, who was a person, with tea-giving and 
gossiping powers. Miss Robinson had the 
last news ; she entirely eclipsed Miss Hunt, 
between whom and herself a slight coolness 
sprang up, for certainly Sophia was much 
more intimate with the one than with the 
other, and the older lady could only content 
herself with little inuendoes, and small 
pity for the weaknesses of humanity. She 
had never liked Sophia as a child. She 
was, of course, anxious to do her duty by 
her dear friend Miss Blandford's niece, but 
Sophia never had had a grateful disposition, 
wore " black silk, I assure you, and hardly 
any crape veil over that chip bonnet — a 
bonnet poor dear Miss Blandford would 
never have ollowedJ' Sophia, in the 
objectionable bonnet, paid many apparently 
successful visits. She went to the Mellishes, 
and was received with open arms by that 
expansive family. The Miss Mellishes 
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called her Sophia at. once, and patronised 
her severely. They took her walks and 
drives, they paid her visits. 

Miss Blandford had not banked at 
Mellish's. She entertained, in common 
with many other people, a profound con- 
tempt and horror of country banks and 
country notes ; her money was invested in 
good old-fashioned securities ; she patro- 
nized no railway shares nor Turkish bonds ; 
the bulk of it was in the funds ; she also 
possessed Dutch bonds, or coupons, and 
several very comfortable mortgages. Her 
Memorial had, of course, been placed at the 
disposal of the town ; a proper committee 
sat in consultation on the affair, but until 
the house was sold, no regular business 
could be entered upon. Trustees were ap- 
pointed; Mr. Hunt was one, Mr. Mellish 
was another, the Dean also was elected as 
a proper person, and some of the most 
important townspeople. All agreed upon 
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one thing, and that was, that Mr. Blandford 
was the proper person to be manager and 
secretary. 

The house was destined to remain unsold 
and unoccupied for some months, however, 
and Mrs. Smith luxuriated at the expense 
of the Memorial, in her housekeeper's room, 

quite as important a person as her late 
mistress, in her way. Sophia, to whom she 
was laboriously polite, called to see her once 
or twice, but the empty house, the desolate 
passages, and the forlorn garden, struck her 
with an unutterable sense of loneliness and 
sadness. A great many Severton ladies 
went to see Mrs. Smith ; she was such a 
valuable, excellent person, such a devoted 
servant ; she had been quite the right hand 
of poor Miss Blandford. Presently strangers 
began to appear at the house door, Mrs. 
Smith jingling a large bunch of keys 
attending them through the desolate bed- 
rooms and cold stone passages, listening to 
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their observations of "how bad this is," 
** how very ill-arranged that/' and "what 
wretchedly small kitchens," with an apolo- 
getic air. 

Many came to see, and went away ; some 
said it was too good a house, some too bad, 
some came from idleness, some because they 
belonged to that class of persons who are 
always looking for a house, and never some- 
how find one grand enough to suit them ; 
but all pronounced it was their opinion 
that the price asked was monstrous, and 
that the house would never be sold at all. 
At last, however, a gentleman came 
down from London ; he was not a very 
young man, nor was he loud in his 
voice, nor peremptory in his manners; 
he would not trouble Mrs. Smith to 
attend him, but he paid his visit alone 
to the empty rooms, and walked alone 
in the garden, which was just begin- 
ning to show signs of summer; the 
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medlars were in blossom^ the limes had 
little tender green leaves like butterflies 
quivering all over their drooping branches. 

The gentleman only thanked Mrs. Smith 
as she closed the door on him ; he gave her 
a shilling and walked away ; Mrs. Smith 
contemptuously pocketed the shilling, but 
the gentleman bought the house. 

Who was he, what was he ? Where 
did he come from? Was he married, 
was he single, was he a lord, was he a 
clergyman ? What questions were asked I 
Happy, happy Miss Robinson ! the gentle- 
man was well known to her; she from 
the first, thought the house would suit 
her dear friends, her old friends, her 
most intimate friends. The Dowsons 
would indeed be acquisitions, and Mr. 
Dowson, Miss Hobinson said with some 
meaning, was unmarried. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Mr. Dowson had been for many years in 
business in London ; his health had some- 
what failed him, and as he had inherited 
some fortune from his father, and also been 
tolerably successful in his business, he 
thought he might now retire from the cares 
of this world. It is needless to say that 
Miss Robinson had not materially swayed 
him in his choice of a residence ; Severton 
is one of the most beautiful old towns in 
England, and in one of the most beautiful 
counties. He had seen the house adver- 
tised, and his sister corresponded with 
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Miss Robinson occasionally, thus it came 
that he paid the visit which ended in his 
becoming the owner of the late Miss 
Blandford's house. 

But it mattered very little what was the 
actual state of the case, for Miss Eobinson 
knew the Dowsons, and she alone could 
supply information about them in Severton. 
Old Mrs. Dowson was such a charming old 
lady, Mr. Dowson's devotion to his mother 
and sister the most delightful thing ; he 
was such a truly amiable man, his sister 
such a thoroughly good-hearted person, 
older than her brother, rather, but so good- 
hearted. Certainly, he was well off, oh, 
certainly, very comfortably off. It was rather 
a drawback that Mr. Dowson was only 
very comfortable, and Miss Robinson 
wished no doubt that she could state more ; 
it is rather a contemptible state of things 
to be comfortable. 

The house in Severton was shortly made 

5 
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as uncomfortable as possible, and given up 
to painters and paper-hangers. The old 
yellow paper with its trailing pattern was 
pulled ruthlessly from the walls ; the book- 
room had a French pink-and-white glazed 
one put in the place of the impossible blue 
flowers and gigantic butterflies that had 
been there in Miss Blandford's day ; the 
^ drawing-room was made " most elegant," so 
. said Mrs. Mellish and her daughters, and 
glittered with white-and-gold and looking- 
glass. Everything was modernised, every 
thing was altered : gas was introduced, and 
chandeliers sparkled in the old rooms ; 
the trees were cut up and cut down ; the 
old flower beds, with their tall wire fencing 
round them, that had always reminded 
Sophiaof her aunt's own Wedgwood dessert 
service, were altered and turned into rib- 
bon borders and other floral abominations; 
the wallflowers, the foxgloves, the polyan- 
thuses, the double white and lilac primroses, 
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were dug up and abolished ; the pretty, 
smooth green lawn was cut with a mowing- 
machine until it was as brown as Mr. 
Mellish's own — in short, there was no end 
to the improvements the Dowsons effected. 
Shortly they came themselves, bringing 
with them velvet chairs, biscuit-china 
ornaments, and much luggage. Miss 
Robinson, in a fever of importance and 
excitement, called on them immediately. 
She came to Sophia full of the Dowsons, 
and had a most willing and attentive 
listener. To be sure, it rather hurt Sophia 
to hear how immensely improved it all was 
since the Dowsons had bought it. Miss 
Robinson, full of her friends, and their plans, 
could not be supposed to understand 
Sophia's feelings on this point. She 
rattled away about their house, their 
piano, their furniture, scarcely stopping for 
breath, and by no means to hear Sophia's 
remarks. 

5—2 
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" And they are so anxious to know you," 
she wound up at last. 

Indeed, Miss Eobinson had impressed 
upon the Dowsons, that is to say, Mrs. and 
Miss Dowson, that Miss Sophia Blandford 
was not only the most delightful of young 
ladies, but had magnified her importance, 
her family, and her fortune to such good 
purpose, as to leave the two ladies half- 
. offended, and wholly jealous that Miss 
Robinson should have such an acquaintance. 
Every one has a weak point ; Mrs. and Miss 
Dowson had made up their minds that 
they must be vastly superior, being 
thorough Londoners, to any country -towns 
person, and also that Miss Robinson would 
be a capital object for small patronage ; it 
was annoying, not to say mortifying, to find 
Miss Robinson rather in a position to patro- 
nise them. w. 

" In short, my dear Sophia, I promised 
that I would bring you on the very first 
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opportunity ; you know all my friends like ' 
you so much." 

Sophia listened and agreed. A few days 
after, any Severton person who chose to 
look and happened to be passing through 
the Close at the time, might have seen 
Miss Robinson and her youthful companion 
ringing at the garden gate. With a some- 
what swelling heart she entered the well 
known hall and followed Miss Robinson 
into the drawing-room. Ah ! what changes 
since she had last been there had been 
effected ! There was the recess where had 
stood the great Chelsea figures of Time and 
Fortune ; it was occupied now by a green 
velvet sofa, while the old-fashioned windows 
were as elegantly draped as a lady at a ball 
Gaiety was everywhere, where before had 
been solidity and soberness. Sophia was 
petrified and dismayed. 

They were received by Mrs. and Miss 
Dowson with fervour and * politeness. 
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Mrs. Dowsoa was a little old lady with 
a rapid utterance and a becoming cap ; 
Miss Dowson was stout, and handsomely 
dressed. 

Sophia instinctively became aware that she 
was surveyed by the latter with anything 
but pleasurable sensations. Her brother 
was merely a middle-aged man in Sophia's 
estimation^ and, as such, by no means 
interesting. 

But they all talked immensely ; she had 
little to do but to say yes or no, and 
smile, although Mrs. Dowson apparently 
was disposed to make some fuss with the 
heiress. She pointed out several times how* 
surprised they were to find civilisation in 
such an advanced state so many miles from 
London. Miss Bobinson was absorbed in 
ecstatic conversation with Mr. Dowson and 
his sister. 

" You see, Miss Blandford, we have made 
a few little changes," said the old lady com- 
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placently. "It was a very dreary place, 
I understand when my son first came down; 
of course, Londoners are accustomed to 
things so very diiffierent . I myself can't bear 
dulness ; I said to my son, ' William, let 
it be cheerful, pray let it be cheerful; how- 
ever humble, however small, never mind as 
long as we have cheerfulness,' and he cer- 
tainly has done his best, poor fellow, though 
I must say I wish the Cathedral was not so 
near — it's a dull thing to be so close to a 
church, I think." 

Sophia murmured an answer ; she had 
never considered the cathedral could be 
an objection — how could any one wish it 
away ? 

" And then the garden ! I think every- 
one must be surprised to see the improve- 
ments ; I assure you, my son tells me it 
looks quite double the size. I must say we 
have made a few changes ; I like healthy 
places, Miss Blandford ; now there were so 
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many deciduous trees about — I have such a 
horror of deciduous trees f 

" I think, mother, you ought to show 
Miss Blandford the garden/' said Mr. Do^vr- 
son, with some kindly pride. "It really 
looks gay just now." 

" Oh, exceedingly gay I" cried Miss 
Robinson ; *' the grouping of those beds 
you showed me the other day was exquisite. 
I told Sophia my opinion that very after- 
noon, such taste ! and your- arrangement 
entirely, Miss Dowson — ^how fond you are of 
flowers !" 

"Are you a gardener?" said Miss Dowson, 
turning to Sophia as they all rose from their 
seats. 

" Indeed no,*' she returned, " at least, I 
am very fond of flowers and our garden — 
but the gardener would not allow much 
interference." 



" Oh, I suppose you have a beautiful 
garden," said Miss Dowson, and as she 
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made this observation they passed out 
through the window, into the open air. 

Sophia could scarcely believe her eyes ; she 
wondered whether this could be the place 
in which a few months ago she had been 
so happy and contented; a sigh escaped her. 

All the lime trees were gone ; the weep- 
ing-willow had disappeared ; each turning 
displayed the absence of familiar shrubs and 
trees. The old mulberry was cut down, a 
varnished rustic wood-work basket stood in 
its place ; the very Siberian crab had been 
removed ; in their stead were modern 
ornamental firs. 

"You see we have effected some improve- 
ments already ; we intend in time to do a 
great deal more, Miss Blandford," said Miss 
Dowson ; " we have had such opportunities 
of seeing how gardening can be done. Few 
people have seen gardening in greater 
perfection, we know so very many 
wealthy people," — she said this impressively. 
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Sophia was silently surveying the gaudy 
beds with their stripes of variegated leaves. 

" Such immense gardens our friends near 
London have, and so very beautifully laid 
out 1 I am most anxious my brother 
should take away those frightful old medlar 
trees. I was a long time persuading him 
to remove that row of limes ; really, when 
the leaves fall they are very inconvenient. 
I hope, William, those medlars will come 
down," said Miss Dowson turning to her 
brother . 

" What do you say, Miss Blandford ?" 
inquired Mr. Dowson. " For my part, I 
like the old trees as they are." 

*' Perhaps I am no judge," said Sophia, 
suppressing a tendency to sob but not the 
large tears gathering in her eyes ; they 
rolled very naturally down her soft cheek, 
and her lips trembled. Mr. Dowson alone 
saw the tears, and alone felt touched by 
this little exhibition of feeling. 
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" I am afraid you do not think we have 
improved matters at all/' he said, with 
some mortification in his voice. 

" Oh, yes," said poor Sophia, " but — but 
it is all so different !" 

Miss Robinson and the two ladies were 
mutually complimentii^ themselves out of 
the grounds ; Mr. Dowson and Sophia 
followed slowly behind ; adieux were said 
very kindly on both sides. 

" I hope we shall often see you ; pray. 
Miss Robinson, bring Miss Blandford,'* said 
old Mrs. Dowson, as she shook hands with 
both. They all stood at the garden gate, 
bowing and smiling to each other before 
they parted. 

'^ A poor awkward girl !" said Miss 
Dowson, as they closed the door. Her 
brother allowed the observation to pass — 
he very often allowed her observations 
to pass ; notwithstanding, as he thought 
of Sophia's pained face, he wished the 
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garden had not been improved quite so 
much. 

It was very soon decided in Severton 
that the Dowsons were delightful people ; 
to be sure, Miss Dowson was rather stupid, 
and Mrs. Dowson rather tiresome, and never 
weary of explainin^how unwholesome every 
place must be unless free of deciduous 
trees. Miss Dowson fatigued her acquaint- 
ances with accounts of her exceedingly 
rich friends, it is true ; but then they were 
on the whole charming people. Certainly, 
Mr. Dowson was not handsome, but then 
beauty was not necessary in a man, and he 
was so amiable ! The Mellishes were posi- 
tively in raptures with the Dowsons. 
Charlotte Mellish fell violently in love with 
Miss Dowson, and her mother was such a 
dear old thing ! As to Miss Mellish, Miss 
Dowson formed quite a romantic attach- 
ment for her in return, she was always 

quoting her. 
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As the Mellishes must possess every- 
thing smarter and grander than their 
neighbours, it may be supposed that they 
did not live in a villa, a lodge, a house, 
and certainly not in a cottage ; no, the 
Mellishes lived in a park— Severton Park — 
and everything about them was grand 
and magnificent. They had the largest 
carriage, the biggest horses, the smartest 
footmen, that were ever seen in Severton 
streets. 

Their gardens were full of expensive 
flowers and fruit ; of course, they had 
pines and grapes. Even Miss Dowson 
refrained from mentioning her immensely 
wealthy friends the first time she saw 
the Mellishes at home, and quavered in 
her talk. 

Probably Miss Dowson had never 
known any one before who resided in a 
" Park ;" it is to be suspected that Sever- 
ton Park formed a large part in her 
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descriptions to her friends in London 
of her new acquaintances in Severton. 
Mr. Frank Mellish came to call on 
Mr. Dowson, and enchanted the two 
ladies with his grace, his good looks, his 
affability. He talked about London and 
London amusements with charming fami- 
liarity; the Dowsons had not lived in a 
fashionable quarter of the town. It can- 
not be said that the two men regarded 
each other with much favour. Frank 
Mellish, with his irreproachable lavender 
gloves, his shiny boots, his dark hair 
waving in an Adonis-like manner from 
his forehead, his glossy beard and his air 
of superiority, struck Mr. Dowson as 
merely a conceited young man, a country 
town dandy, while Mr. Frank Mellish, 
as he left his father's card and apologised 
for his not calling in person, mentally 
set down the other as a stiff old fool, and 
went away. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A YOUNG lady of eighteen is in a very 
sadJy neglected state usually, should she 
happen to be without at least one admirer. 
It is not to be supposed that Sophia, with 
a youthful face and figure, and a fortune in 
prospect, remained unnoticed. Miss Robin- 
son had long ere this impressed upon her 
the necessity of a lover, and of course, 
with such material at hand as Mr. Frank 
Mellish, it was not very diflScult to be in 
love. Sophia had hesitated, blushed and 
doubted, for some time before consenting 
that such an honour as Mr. Frank 
Mellish's admiration could be hers ; but 
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Miss Robinson was not easily daunted. Mr. 
Frank Mellish had told her that her friend 
was pretty, was charming ; he evidently 
admired her. Pooh ! Sophia must see the 
man was fascinated bv her I When con- 
stantly told of a gentleman's love and admi- 
ration, it becomes somewhat a hard task for 
a novice not to display in his presence some 
little tremor or consciousness. Sophia's 
tell-tale blushes, her averted eyes, spoke a 
very flattering tale to Mr. Frank Mellish ; 
he, on his part, began to think Sophia in love 
with himself. For many long years he had 
entertained a rooted conviction th at most 
women were in love with him, but unt il 
lately Sophia had seemed so utterly un - 
worthy of his notice, both from her ignorance 
and her want of manner and style, that he 
had scarcely troubled himself about her. 
When once, however, it fairly burst upon 
him that Sophia could not see him without 
blushing, that she hung her head and 
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appeared charmingly embarrassed, Mr. 
Frank Mellish began to look upon her 
in a new light. 

One evening, when Miss Robinson and 
Sophia were wandering slowly towards 
Harling House, through the fields, discuss- 
ing this most interesting subject with some 
earnestness on the one side, and some 
raillery on the other, the former, startled out 
of her usual state of "I told you so," uttered 
an exclamation of entire surprise. Seated 
on the gate in an idle attitude, expressive of 
languid boredom, was the very person about 
whom they had been talking. He had his 
back turned to them, but the scent of his 
cigar came across the mowing grass and 
mingled not unpleasantly, so it seemed to 
perhaps both ladies, with ,the odour of the 
pink and white clover, that lay in deep beds 
. all around them. Very likely Miss Robin- 
son had never seriously considered Mr. 
Frank Mellish as at all likely to look upon 

6 
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Sophia as anything but a friend of his sister's 
and a visitor at his father's house ; but she 
had long passed the age when many atten- 
tions were paid to her personally, and it had 
been an amusement to imagine a love affair 
between two such appropriate young people 
as Sophia and Frank MelUsh ; besides, it 
was part of her creed that every one re- 
quired pleasing, and that every young lady 
was pleased to hear of a gentleman's admira- 
tion for herself. It was therefore with^some 
astonishment she surveyed the figure on 
the gate. 

Severton Park was quite in an opposite 
direction to Harling House ; it lay quite on 
the other side of Severton, on the road to 
the Downs, while Harling, as , every one 
knows, is on the road to Dippington. Mr. 
Frank Mellish had therefore no earthly ap- 
parent reason, so it seemed to the brain o^ 
Miss Robinson, for sitting on this gate in 
the Harling fields ; it was true the air was 
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balmy, the evening calm, and the fields in 
question as pretty as anything the eye of 
man could wish to see, but Miss Bobinson 
saw no particular charm that could induce 
a gentleman in a light suit and shiny boots 
to wander away from his place in the Bank, 
or from the Severton Club or billiard room, 
and sit on a gate to contemplate the scenery. 

Sophia, on the contrary, felt no surprise, 
Miss Robinson having been, only just before, 
explaining to her how the whole Mellish 
family evidently saw Frank's devotion ; she 
only felt elated. 

Certainly, it was a pleasant sensation to 
see him start and turn round, to see him 
lift his white hat and feel him press her 
hands ; she had never thought herself in 
love with Mr. Frank Mellish until now, and 
now she felt sure that she must be in love 
with him. Frank could be very agreeable 
in his way, if he chose, and he exerted him- 
self on this occasion. Sophia, as he walked 
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by her side, thought she had never seen the 
sky so bright, or smelt the flowers so sweet. 
He walked with them quite to the end of 
the fields, and did not leave them until they 
reached the little churchyard that flanked 
Harling parish church. 

." By the bye/' he said, " I forgot almost 
why I walked this way. My sister asked 
me to bring a note to you, Miss Blandford." 

" A note !" said Sophia, a little disap- 
pointed. 

" Yes, a most important note," said he. 
" You know the Flower Show is next week, 
and my mother hopes to be allowed the 
pleasure of taking you." 

'* How vexatious 1 now I and Sophia had 
quite made up our minds to go together,** 
said Miss Robinson, wondering if she would 
be invited to join the party. " Of course, 
she cannot refuse dear Mrs. Mellish's invi- 
tation." 

" I hope not," murmured Frank, pressing 
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Sophia's hand tenderly. " We aU expect 
her, .Good-bye, Miss Robinson." 

*^ Didn!t I say so V exclaimed that lady 
triumphaatly, as soon as he was out of hear- 
ing. ''Dearest Sophia! such d^^hdndsome 
young man 1 my dear girl, what a fortunate 
person you ara** 

*' Oh, Miss Robinson T sighed Sophia, 
eyeing the retreating light suit. 

** I knew he was in love, I was sure of it ; 
in £au3t, I don^t myself see how he could help 
it ] So rich as the Mellishes are, too ] May I 
see the note, dear T 

Sophia handed the note to her friend, who 
read it eagerly. ^ It was written in Charlotte 
Mellish's well known hand and style, and not 
only invitedhertogototheFlowerShow but to 
'dine with them after wards. The carriage was to 
call for her, ^'dearest Sophia;'^ Miss Robinson 
could not find a hint of herself being invited. 

'^ Ah, I shall lose my Sophia when she is 
married,'' she said shaking her head ; '' ^ 
fee\ as it is, I am losing you." 
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Sophia eaiinestlj assured her that it never 
could be the case : the tears rose in her 
simple eyes. They were standing in the 
church-yard as this conversation passed; the 
girl, flushed, half smiling, half-crying, with 
excited, tremulous lips, leant forward and 
kissed Miss Bobinson warmly. 

" I never can or shall forget you,'! she 
said with emotion. 

As they stood arguing the point. Miss 
Bobinson still grasping Charlotte s note, 
Mr. Dowson passed them hurriedly; he 
raised his hat, but did not reply to Miss 
Robinson's rapid — " How d'ye do ?*' nor 
did he hear her shout after him, '* How's 
your sister?" 

" What a hurry he ts in ! Where can he 
have been !" ejaculated Miss Bobinson. 

'' I dare say he has been to see papa," said 
Sophia indiflferently ; " but I know he would 
not find him to-day ; he often comes." 

" Does he ?" said Miss Bobinson, with in« 
tense interest. 
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"It's about the house, I suppose/' returnQ.d 
Sophia ; Mr. Dowson did not inspire her with 
any curiosity, 

Mrs. and Miss Dowson, as was natural, 
had rapidly allowed themselves to consider 
Miss Sophia Blandford a very charming 
person ; she was such a patient listener to 
both, that perhaps they did actually feel 
some pleasure in her society. MissEobin- 
son, always ardent in her attachments, could 
not pass two days without visiting the 
Dowsons, . and where Miss Robinson went, 
Sophia also went. So it came, that quite 
an intimacy had sprung up between Sophia, 
the Dowsons, and the Mellishes, for Char- 
lotte Mellish, as has before been mentioned, 
adored Miss Dowson. 

To adore Miss Dowson appeared to Sophia 
quite an impossibility ; never very quick in 
her discernment of character, that lady's 
obvious failings struck her perhaps more 
forcibly, and made a greater impression upon 
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the poplars at the end of the garden was a 
shower. With what relief she surveyed the 
clear sky! In Severton many young hearts 
very likely were beating quite as fast as 
Sophia's, but to the girl it seemed as if this 
day were hers especially ; why was the 
breakfast so very unenjoyable, and the 
morning so long and tiresome ? 

Mr. Blandford, scrunching his toast, read 
his paper more slowly, surely, was very long 
indeed opening his letters — ^how many he 
had that morning ! Sophia, pushing her 
cup from her impatiently, fidgeted, looked 
out of window, sighed ; she even attracted 
her father's attention. 

" What is the matter, Sophia ?" he said. 

*' Nothing, papa," said she ; but her eyes 
were so bright, her cheeks so rosy, her whole 
air so full of life and animation, that Mr. 
Blandford for* a moment eyed her curiously 
certainly this girl was like her mother some- 
what ; she required more care than he had 
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bestowed, perhaps — absolutely, she was 
becoming handsome. It was an intoler- 
able thought to Mr. Blandford ; what new 
trouble was this ? 

" Are you going *to this Flower Show, 
Sophia ?" he said. " Is Miss Robinson going 
with you ?" 

" Oh no. Miss Mellish comes for me," re- 
plied she ; " but I hope Miss Robinson will 
be there," and as she said it, she reddened, 
for she had almost, in her anticipation of the 
band, the people, her muslin dress, and a 
fluttering sensation about Mr. Frank Mellish, 
forgotten for once, for many months, to 
make Miss Robinson her first consideration. 
Mr. Blandford said no more, but applied 
himself again to his breakfast, Sophia, en- 
deavouring to queU her impatience, watch- 
ing him irritably. 

By-and-by, he rose to go ; he fumbled 
with his letters, and dawdled as he gathered 
them up. 
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" Have, you been to the Hunts' lately ?'* 
he said. ^ '^ I think Miss Hunt wishes to see 
you — ^you must not neglect her/' and he 
walked away. 

Mr. Blandford did npt generally talk at 
all to his daughter, yet Sophia was so ex- 
cited that she scarcely remembered that he 
had been different ; as soon as he was gone 
she hurried out into the garden. The broad 
green lawn, the acacia trees, the great white 
pigeons that fluttered from the neighbours' 
Jroofs over the shrubs, and sat puffing them- 
selves out on the brick walls with that 
lordly air that only pouter pigeons are quite 
masters of, were unnoticed by Sophia ; she 
was only wishing away the hours, the slow, 
tiresome hours, until she might don her 
muslin dress and expect Miss Mellish. 

The longest years pass, quicker often than 
we expect ; this morning also passed by» 
Sophia, breakfastless, almost luncheonless, 
awaited with intense anxiety the ring of 
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the bell that would make her the happiest 
of girls. She watched the clock painfully ; 
it could not be possible she was forgotten ! 
No, the bell rang. 

'^Dearest Sophia/' said Miss Mellish, 
eyeing her young acquaintance as she sprang 
out. " How truly kind this is 1 Miss 
Dowson, how sweet she looks I so simple, 
doesn t she ?" 

Miss Mellish was not simple at all ; her 
dress was the handsomest she could procure. 
Miss Dowson, befringed, besilked, and be- 
laced herself, was not nearly so grand ; it 
must be owned Sophia's muslin made a 
poor show between such fine ladies. 

" Are you not glad it is so good a day ?" 
she said. 

She took the back deat by Frank Mellish's 
side, as happy, blooming, and gay as youth 
and buoyancy could make her ; the great 
horses started forwards, the footman jumped! 
upon his boz, and they bowled away towards 
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Severton, past the Almshouses^ past the 
horse repository, past the gas works, that 
Sophia still considered the most extraor- 
dinary buildings, and probably lai^er than 
the Pyramids, of which she had seen pictures. 

How sorry she was for the people who 
toiled along the gravelled pathways^ and who 
raised their dull eyes to glance at the gay 
carriage ; how she pitied the shop-keepers 
and children 1 Her lips wreathed into 
smiles as she listened to Miss Dowson and 
Charlotte Mellish comparing notes as to the 
respective cost of their toilettes. 

" I Tiefoer give less than three guineas for 
my bonnets," said Lotty. " Papa always 
says, * do have everything of the best ;' in- 
deed, I think it is the best way ; I like 
everything so handsome, myself" 

"You are just like myself," replied Miss 
Dowson. ** I always say * cheap and nasty.' 
Look at this silk ! but then I bought it in 
Bond Street, you know; I do not think any 
silks equal to these." 
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"Jewellery, again," said Lotty ; " now I 
like such massive jewellery ; do you observe 
this locket. Miss Dowson ? Very handsome, 
is it not ? This was papa's last present to 
me ; he has such an opinion of massiveness." 

" Oh, exceedingly handsome I what very 

correct portraits ! your papa, and mamma ? 
oh, very handsome indeed," said Miss Dow- 
son, fingering her own bracelets and watch- 
chain. 

Sophia heard them as it were in a dream. 
Now they pass up Bristol Street ; now they 
whirl round Brazier's shop, almost touching 
the huge legs of beef as they swing into 
High Street; now they go more steadily 
up the steep Castle Street. There is the 
Club ; Miss Mellish bows and smiles to 
a little group of officers and gentlemen ; 
Sophia sees Miss Hunt and her brother 
panting along the pavement, and smiles and 
nods and smiles again, as the bay horses 
turn before the iron gates. They are there. 
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There are the policemen, the ticket-taker 5 
does Sophia see them ? She does, but in a 
dream. The elm-trees are surrounded by 
knots of gay people ; white tents are placed 
here and there ; there is a smell of trodden 
turf, a sound of many voices — peals of 
laughter; a band is playing some waltzes. 
Sophia looks up and sees Mr. Frank Mellish 
bowing to a lady in a pink Wnet and flaxen 
curls. How nice his gloves were ; his scarf 
was a pretty faint grey. As she looked up she 
could see his white teeth glittering beneath 
his moustache ; no one looked so handsome 
as he did. Lotty Mellish was talkmg and 
laughing with a little red-haired, red-nosed 
man — how could she 1 Sophia is conscious, 
by-and-by, that she and Frank are all alone ; 
they go into a tent, and he offers her his arm. 
Her hand looks long and slender as it rests 
on his coat-sleeve ; perhaps it is that that 
makes him press it ; perhaps it is because 
Sophia really looks pretty ; perhaps it is 
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because Frank is in the habit of doing so in 
his character of lady-killer, but he presses 
it, and Sophia starts and trembles and 
blushes, and the sound of the Marine band, 
with the overture to Massaniello, comes 
blaring through the tent, among the roses 
and azalias. 

Meanwhile the afternoon is stealing on, 
ladies are languidly looking towards the 
marquee, from whence issue the noise of 
soda-water corks, and long for ices. Miss 
Hunt and her brother have thoroughly 
investigated all the flowers, and know 
exactly to whom the prizes have been 
awarded. Of course, Mr. Mellish is one of 
the principal exhibitors; his peaches are 
magnificent. Miss Mellish, surrounded by 
a little bevy of gentlemen, is rolling her 
eyes, and saying a variety of sprightly 
things in a vivacious way ; she maintains 
her character as a '' good-natured girl *' 
among the oflScers; they laugh at everything 
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she says, they bring her ices, they hold her 
parasol, they are devoted, and Charlotte is 
perhaps almost as happy as Sophia, who by 
this time has received a check in her career 
of pleasure. 

Miss Eobinson comes heated and tired on 
the scene ; alas 1 Sophia can scarcely wel- 
come her — ^it is so hard to be interrupted 
just now. Frank has brought her a chair in 
the shade, and an ice — a pine-apple ice ; she 

will never taste another to equal it. He 
leans over the back of her chair, saying, 
unutterable nothings about nothing; Sophia 
listens and smiles up in his face, and then 
sees Miss Robinson. It is difficult to pre- 
vent the smile dying away, for with Miss 
Eobinson come Mr. and Mrs. Dowson. 
How does it happen that Frank leaves her ? 
Sophia sees his tall figure forcing its way 
politely through a crowd of black coats and 
many coloured bonnets, and then, with a 
pang, sees him talking and laughing with 
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some other lady. Mrs. Dowson says : 
" You know, Miss Blandford, of course, after 
the Regent's Park, this seems very poor to me ; 
but really they have managed very nicely — 
quite a display of flowers ; of course, ac- 
customed as we are to London shows, these 
do not appear very fine, but then it is all so 
sociable, so very interesting, Mr. Mellish 
carrying off so many prizes." 

** He always does," returns Miss Robin- 
son ; she was red in the face, and hot and 
angry. " I suppose, being the banker, it 
answers to allow him to do so ; for my 
part, I confess I do not see his flowers are 
better than other people's. Why didn't you 
send some ? I am sure your roses are as 
good." 

Mrs. Dowson protested it was impossible, 
and Mr. Dowson at this moment bringing 
them each an ice. Miss Robinson regained 
her usual state of rapture. She was deeply 
mortified by the Mellishes' behaviour ; she, 
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who had introduced Sophia to them, to be 
neglected ; it was too bad. It did not 
seem to strike Mr. Dowson that Sophia 
could be sorry to lose her former attendant ; 
indeed, he seemed almost to have been the 
cause of his leaving, for he had quietly 
dropped into a place by her side and taken 
all her attention. And after a short time 
Sophia listened with almost pleasure to him. 
By-and-by, Mr. Dowson oflfers her his 
arm, and Miss Robinson, amazed and dis- 
gusted, sees them desert her. 

" Gracious, Mrs. Dowson !" she said, with 
an air of spiteful surprise. 

" Has William gone ? Dear me, I am 
quite sorry, but he is so very good-natured, 
poor fellow I Really, Miss Blandford looks 
quite nice to-day, for her. I am surprised 
her papa is not here to take care of her." 

" And so am I, my dear Mrs. Dowson ; 
really, if it were not for me, I do not know 
what would become of that poor child." 
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" Ah, I often say to William and Anna, 
* What would that poor child be withoutMiss 
Robinson ?' Mr. Blandford appears a very 
strange person to me, I assure you." 

" To tell you the truth, Mrs. Dowson,'' 
said Miss Kobinson, lowering her voice, 
" they are all rather strange. Sophia her- 
self is excitable — ^yes, very excitable, but 
what can you expect ? no education whouf.- 
ever — totally undisciplined, I fear 1 I suppose 
you saw who was with her just now T 

*'0h yes, quite a flirtation, I should 
think. A very nice, handsome young man, 
and although no one can call her good-look- 
ing, she seems to have a fortune. I suppose 
the Mellishes would look higher, though," 
said Mrs. Dowson, upon whom they had 
made a great impression. 

" Of course, it would be an immense 
catch for Sophia," returned Miss Robinson; 
" she is certainly plain, but what a fortune, 
Mrs. Dowson! — nearly, if not quite^ two 
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thousand a year ! I assure you, I feel myself 
in a very responsible situation with regard to 
Sophia ; as you observed, quite a flirtation ; 
I was shocked, quite shocked ; I have heard 
he is rather gay." 

" Oh, very much so indeed, I am told," 
said Mrs. Dowson. " A lady, too, in the 
case. Poor Mrs. Mellish, I dare say she 
will be glad to see him married. Thank 
God, William has never caused me any 
anxiety of this sort 1" 

Perhaps the palpable difference between 
Mr. Frank Mellish, gay, rich, handsome 
and young, and Mr. Dowson, respectable, 
middle-aged and plain, struck even Miss 
Robinson, for she could not repress a slight 
laugh; but she turned it off admirably^ 
and proposed a stroll. They rose and 
walked off in perfect good humour with one 
another, Mrs. Dowson, before the day ended, 
inviting her to spend the evening with 
them, and assuring her that dear William 
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after this, it is impossible to say. The 
former lady was very busy ; she possessed 
all Sophia's confidence, but nothing very 
serious was said by the gentleman, who 
was not only quite thirty years of age, but 
also had many other affairs of a similar 
nature to engage his attention. This did 
not matter to Sophia, who, convinced that 
his eyes were exceedingly handsome, his 
hands so much whiter than her own, his 
boots so extremely shiny, was perfectly 
contented to walk along, proud of the fact 
that the best-looking man in Severton 
condescended to notice her at all. Very 
soon people began to say that they were 
" engaged." 

Miss Hunt held up her hands in horror 
and disgust, not but that she had always 
foreseen what the end of all this familiarity 
with the Mellishes would end in ; certainly 
her aunt, poor dear creature, would never 
have permitted it. Mr. Hunt was indig- 
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nant. No one entertained a very high 
opinion of Mr. Frank Mellish, although he 
was the handsomest man in Severton. He 
determined to inform Mr. Blandford of Ihe 
reports about Sophia, It was impossible he 
could know anything about the matter ; no 
doubt that horrid, flattering woman was at 
the bottom of it all — by which severe name 
he designated that excellent lady, Miss 
Robinson. Mr. Hunt was not a man to 
shrink from what to some would have been 
a disagreeable task ; he lost no time in 
setting before Mr. Blandford the whole 
story, such as was commonly told in 
Severton. 

Mr. Blandford did not say much at the 
time ; he smiled, and shrugged his shoulders 
with that indifference for which he was 
remarkable. A silly report, he observed, 
and passed it over. But he was more dis- 
pleased and disturbed than he chose to 
show to the Hunts, and, as he returned 
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home, mentally resolved to put a stop to 
any further proceedings. 

''Sophia," he said, and his voice was 
harsh and severe, ** what is all this I hear 

about you T 

■\ ^^^ 

Sophia trembled and was silent. Her 
heart beat exceedingly ; she could not even 
stammer a word in answer ; she hung her 
head before her father. What was going to 
happen, what had she done ? 

" Answer me,^' he went on, in a louder 
tone. " Are you deaf ? What is this I 
hear about you 1" 

" I — I don't know, papa,'* stammered 
Sophia, gulping down her frightened tears. 

" What 1*' said Mr. Blandford. '' A lie, 
Sophia, I had not expected from you, but 
deceit and lies generally go together ; pray, 
how long is it since you have been allowing 
that scamp, young Mellish, to come dangling 
here ? Perhaps you cannot tell me that — 
don't know that T 
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" He has never been here, papa ; I have 
never seen him except with Miss Robinson," 
cried Sophia. 

Mr. Blandford smiled bitterly at her. 

" Never let me hear of your being seen 
with him again/' he said ; " I forbid your 
going to the Mellishes, I forbid your 
speaking to them, and you had better tell 
Miss Robinson that I say so." 

And this was the end of the conversation, 
but by no means of Sophia's tears. Miss 
Robinson was the best of advisers ; she 
was gloriously indignant with Mr. Blandford 
— such heartless behaviour she had never 
dreamt of. What object, pray, could he 
have in this ? But she hoped Sophia would 
assert herself; with her fortune she was 
independent of every one ; true, she had 
some time longer to wait for her fortune, 
but still, there it was 1 

Sophia listened, not unwillingly, to all 
this ; she herself was angry, and by-and- 
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by, grew angrier, as she lent an ear to 
her own wrongs. She very soon learnt 
that it was to the Hunts she owed her 
misfortunes, and she bore no love towards 
them in consequence. She could not well 
be on more distant terms than of old with 
her father, but she felt now a vexed silence 
between them, as she knew they mutually 
regarded each other with distrust. Miss 
Robinson was the recipient of her troubles, 
and cast about to alleviate them ; it need 
scarcely be remarked that partially she 
succeeded. Sophia was in no way forbid to 
visit her friend; very often did she now 

spend whole days at Miss Robinson's lodg- 

» 

ings ; very often, also, did Frank Mellish 
happen to be there — of course, with some 
message from his sister. 

In the meanwhile, there had been manj^ 
meetings held at the Guildhall about the 
Blandford Memorial. Nothing, surely, was 
ever so slow in being arranged as this 
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charity. Papers were drawn up about it, 
with the names of the committee, the 
trustees, the manager, and the secretary 
attached. Accounts were shown, and 
statements read, but still no one as yet 
had been one penny the better for Miss 
Blandford s munificent gift to the poor of 
Severton. 

It was now two years since the death of 
the donor, and the meetings were held with 
less amiable feeling than had at first been 
displayed. People became impatient; at 
last troublesome townspeople made imper- 
tinent inquiries, and insisted on attending 
the meetings, and then some ill-feeling 
ensued. 

Mr. Blandford treated them with ironical 
politeness; he wrote a letter which 
appeared in the local papers, stating that 
only business people understood business, 
and begged his ^* impatient neighbours to 
be mollified." He took quite the high 
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hand : the local papers observed, '* Truly, 
to an unprejudiced mind the above letter 
looks business-like and to the point. To 
those at all conversant with the operations 
of charities, etc., it is well-known that 
arrangements for such undertakings are 
not so rapidly made as the waving of a 
conj uror's wand. Are matters of drainage, 
etc., etc., carried out with the promptitude 
that some of our friends expect from the 
manager of this vast charity ? The 
accounts alone — ^" and so on through 
two whole columns of Severton General 
Advertiser. All the committee agreed that 
the General Advertiser had behaved very 
handsomely, but Millerton, the draper, who 
had failed of late, swore that the whole 
thing was a " do," and that " that scoundrel, 
old Mellish " had concocted the article. 

A good deal of ill-will followed ; more 
letters appeared, more statements were 
made, more meetings held. Mr. Mellish, 
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with whom the money had been placed, was 
so indignant, that he said he would resign 
his position as trustee, and called upon his 
confreres to do the same ; it was abominable, 
it was disgraceful, such scenes should take 
place I Pray did they call in question the 
veracity of Mr. Dean ? Did they suspect 
that honourable gentleman, Mr. Canon 
Hunt, or was it Mr. Maigor ? All these 
gentlemen shuffled uneasily on their seats 
as Mr. Mellish spoke, but his eloquence 
was immense, and drew forth murmurings. 
When the Dean arose, and in his solemn, 
fat voice made an oration that was partly 
scriptural, and entirely ponderous, well- 
worded, and unbusiness-like, the murmurs 
grew louder ; certainly, they had all been 
wrong, very wrong ; but Millerton, the 
bankrupt draper, and little Toms, the sad- 
dler, who professed to be an atheist, and 
laughed at everything, hooted at the two 
speeches, and, in turn, expressed very rude 
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opinions. Only Mr. Blandford appeared 
unmoved ; he sat leaning back in his chair 
trimming his nails, and with his mild blue 
eyes viewed the angry, flushed Dean, the 
indignant Mr. Hunt, the virtuous Mr. 
Mellish, the timid Mayor, and the coarse, 
ribald faces of Millerton and Toms, with 
professional impartiality. He did not once 
lose his temper ; he even made a little joke, 
and in the fewest possible words assured 
the meeting, as he had assured the 
first meeting ever held, that "We are 
working to get things in train ;" he only 
wound up by regretting that they dis- 
played such a want of faith and patience. 
Notwithstanding that a temporary lull 
took place, underneath worse proceedings 
than had as yet been dreamt of were set on 
foot among the Radicals and Dissenters. 
Millerton was a Unitarian, and had 
many friends of the same persuasion ; he 
urged upon them to exert themselves, and 
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get their rights, and the rights of the poor. 
Before long it became noised abroad that 
all was not right in high places, and very 

different articles now appeared in the 
Severton Oeneral Advertiser. 

Some months slipped by while all this 
was taking place ; to the outside world the 
Blandford memorial mattered very little. 
The Mellishes' customers in no w ise decreased, 
the Mellishes' grandeur was unimpaired. 
Still did Charlotte and her sisters drive 
through the Street, stopping at this shop 
and that, calling here and there, but parti- 
cularly at the Dowsons ; even yet was Miss 
Dowson her dearest Miss Dowson, and 
adored by Charlotte. Still did Frank ride 
slowly on his thorough-bred down the Har- 
ling Road, glancing up as he went at Sophia's 
window unmoved, although Millerton and 
Toms had grinned defiance from the inmost 
recesses of their shops in High Street. 
The Blandford Memorial was of no con- 
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sequence to any one but a few insignificant 
persons, a few unimportant tradespeople, 
and a good many unimportant paupers. 
The Dean even alluded to the affair in his 
sermons ; the general opinion was that the 
Committee was hardly used. The weeks 
went on and on, and the Dean, who used to 
toss his clerical hat up as he spoke in the 
street on the subject, shook it now, and 
said that really Millerton and Toms were 
lost to all sense of decency. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Mr. Dowson was not so entirely engrossed 
with his* house in Severton that he thought 
it necessary to remain there year after year, 
in the same manner as did the aborigines 
of that place. Miss Dowson, towards 
Christmas, announced with some pomp and 
considerable pride that they were about to 
visit some friends in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

" Exceedingly wealthy people,'' she said 
to Charlotte Mellish. " One of those im- 
mense houses, you know ; such arrange- 
ments ! Mrs. Burton has everything in the 
first style ; her parties are really quite a 
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sight ; complete baoquets. Mr. Burton's 
dinner service cost over two thousand 
pounds ; most handsome I" Both Charlotte 
and Miss Bobinson professed themselves 
desolated by the mere thought of the . 
Dowsons' departure ; they could only be 
consoled by the reflection that Mrs. Dowson 
was too old and infirm to pay visits, and 
must therefore remain in Severton. It 
would be a melancholy pleasure, but still a 
pleasure, to visit Miss Dowson's mamma. 
Miss Dowson's preparations were vast ; her 
orders for evening dresses astonishing to 
Sophia. She and Miss Bobinson were shown 
the black lace with jet trimmings, and the 
grey Tnoire, that had come home from the 
dressmaker's. Mrs. Dowson said, "Dear 
Anna always had such taste," and pointed 
out that the lace was real, and the silk the 
very best, while Miss Bobinson threw up 
her hands and eyes in admiration, and 
Sophia cast hers down in respect. It could 
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not be that either Charlotte Mellish or Miss 
Robinson could part coldly with Miss 
Dowson in her own home, no, they must see 
her off. 

And Sophia, trembling with the know- 
ledge that Frank would be there, consented 
to see off Miss and Mr. Dowson also, and 
resolved to put on her newest gloves and 
bonnet and gown, and longed for the day 
of the Dowsons' departure. 

It came, a gay, rimy, frosty day. Miss 
Dowson's large sallow face looking green and 
blue as the draught swept by her on the 
station ; she was surrounded with boxes, 
and accompanied by a grim maid, while Miss 
Charlotte Mellish hung on her arm. Sophia 
had one of those faces that are not wont to 
grow blue in a keen wind ; her cheeks 
glowed, her eyes danced, as she and Miss 
Robinson hurried on the platform. 

But Frank Mellish was not there ; it 
took very few seconds to discover the poig- 
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nance of that fact to Sophia ; in his place 
stood Mr. Dowson, in a brown great-coat and 
with a muffler over his chin. Miss Robin- 
son was fervid to him, but intense to his 
sister, to whose unoccupied arm she clung, 
uttering a thousand exclamations expressive 
of sorrow, delight, gratification, hope and 
despair ; while Sophia, absorbed in a passion 
of disappointment, stood listlessly by. It 
mattered very little to her that she was in 
the draught, as Mr. Dowson kindly informed 
her ; she was quite indifferent that the por- 
ters nearly crushed her as they wheeled Miss 
Dowson's heavy boxes off to be labelled. 
Frank was not there ; she was scarcely 
grateful that Mr. Dowson saved her from 
being kicked by a troublesome horse who 
was being removed from his box : what was 
he saying, was he speaking ? 

Yes, he was speaking; he called her 
Sophia ; she heard it with a sort of shock. 
What was he saying ? — that he was always 
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lier friend, that he regarded her with — 
what ? The bell rang ; Sophia feels Mr. 
Dowson hurriedly take both her dull hands ; 
he calls her Sophia again 1 She sees Miss 
Dowson's heavy cheeks swelling out of the 
railway carriage window ; everyone kisses 
their hands; Miss Dowson smiles patro- 
nisingly and angelically, a shrill whistle, 
and they are gone. 

Charlotte Mellish is cold to Sophia, but 
they shake hands ; she does not offer either 
Miss Robinson or herself a seat in the warm 
handsome brougham that is waiting for her 
at the station. 

Miss Robinson clearly is disappointed as 
she sees the tall footman slam the door on 

his mistress and stand waiting for orders : 
Miss Mellish says " Home," very severely, 
and she knows they must now face the 
north-east wind, and Miss Robinson grew 
very cross. Neither she nor Sophia spoke 
as they trudged along the foot-path ; the 
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former was full of agitating thoughts, the 
latter of despondency. Why had not Frank 
Mellish come to the station, and again, why 
had Miss Mellish been so cold ?. 

All along the pavement, while passers-by 

jostled her and stared, Sophia was turning 
over in her brain the same anxious questions ; 
Miss Robinson, on the contrary, was turning 
over in her mind a remark of Miss Dowson's 
— a very strange remark ; it was about the 
Blandford Memorial, and Charlotte had 
looked black at the word. 

*' I hope it will be settled before we re- 
turn," Miss Dowson had said, shaking her 
handsome muff; **really, people began to say 
things, you know. Very uncomfortable for 
Miss Sophia Blandford, really;" and then the 
train had come up, and Miss Dowson had to 
be hoisted up into the carriage, displaying 
her little pudgy feet in their tight boots 
in her progress, and Charlotte, although she 
had smiled, until Mr. Dowson could see 
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every one of her white sound teeth, had 
been very savage when the train had disap- 
peared^ and had snubbed both Miss Bobin- 
son and Sophia. Indeed, Miss Dowson had 
that happy knack of saying small but an- 
noying things, which no doubt endeared her 
greatly to all her female friends ; they felt, 
doubtless, that it was as well to smooth her 
down tenderly ; but Miss Dowson was 
always ready, cat-like, for a spring, and, as 
Miss Robinson was aware, always ready 
with some trifling speech, fraught with 
annoyance to the listener. But it was not 
only the allusion to the Memorial that had 
annoyed Charlotte ; it had not escaped her 
that Mr. Dowson had been indiiferent to her 
smiles. Very early in their acquaintance 
she had arranged a marriage between her- 
self and that gentleman, and Charlotte was 
not prepared to relinquish her ideas with- 
out a struggle. She had from the very first 
seen that he was placid and easily managed 
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by his sister and mother; also it was a fact, 
by no means to be disputed, that she was 
herself not growing younger, and was still 
unmarried, and likely to continue so. Many 
regiments had come and gone since Miss 
Mellish was youthful and sensitive, and 
now another regiment was going, and a fresh 
one was expected. Captain Philips, who had 
dangled after her, turned over her music, 
paid her compliments, and ridden for weary 
miles by her side, had said his adieu with 
philosophical calmness. She was accustomed 
to all sorts of adieux, and Captain Philips' 
were met with a smile as tender as Char- 
lotte's hard mouth could produce. 

She had felt that in Mr. Dowson laid 
her bird in the hand, as it were ; true, his 
house was not grand, but then it was re- 
spectable, and she would take care to alter 
the cheap cotton- velvet chairs with worsted 
fringe, and introduce when she came to 
rule the latest fashion ; true^ he was not 
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rich, but then he was substantial — more, 
substantial, she reflected, than many folks 
with larger arrangements and a more showy 
appearance. Charlotte knew that the bills 
were paid weekly, that they were respect- 
able to their fingers'-ends ; when she came 
(and she never doubted but that she would 
come), she would alter and arrange all 
offensive things. Mr. Dowson should have 
a fashionable tailor, they should make a 
very pleasant appearance at his house ; his 
mother and sister, she thought, grimly (as a 
surgeon, perhaps, thinks over a patient that 
requires an operation, or a cook over an eel 
that requires skinning, or a butcher that 
buys a pet lamb for Christmas), his mother 
and sister, well, they must be used in some 
way, and by no means interfere with her. 

So had mused Charlotte. It was impos- 
sible that a plain, elderly man, unaccus- 
tomed to pleasure, could be wholly indif- 
ferent to a pair of bright dark eyes, a set 
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of faultless teeth, and the sweetest hands 
and feet ever gloved or booted. She had 
given Miss Dowson collars (worked in beads) 
for her pug dog, she had lent Mrs. Dowson ^ 
novels, she had taken them for drives, and 
called and talked and walked, and had 
sent them melons and grapes and pines. 
Could it be borne quietly that she should 
stand by and see him indiiferent ? Yet he 
had been. Mr. Dowson had forgotten to 
shake hands with her; he was restless, dis- 
trait, and almost rude in the course of their 
progress to the station, for Miss Mellish 
had called for them in the brougham ; and 
then Charlotte had seen him put his hand 
on Sophia's arm to draw her away from the 
truck containing Miss Dowson's luggage ; . 
she had seen him shielding her from the 
draught; worse than all, she had seen him 
take her hands, and had heard him twice 
call her Sophia. Never had he dreamt of 
draughts being injurious for her ; never 
had he addressed her as other than Miss 
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Mellish-a stran^rer-a mere friend of hia 
sister's ; and she had been so amiable. She 
absolutely hated Sophia, as she rolled along 
in her comfortable brougham ; she scoflfed 
at her red hands, her uncouth manners, her 
curious trembling mouth ; she called her in 
her heart a thousand hard names, designing 
being the least hard perhaps, and swelled 
with malignity as she did so. 

She began to set a value on Mr. Dowson ; 
formerly she had simply regarded him as 
an unfortunate necessary evil ; now the 
house appeared, to her, of consequence, the 
grounds larger, the whole affair much more 
important. Heavens ! was it possible that 
Sophia should order his dinners and reign 
over his establishment? — was it possible that 
Sophia's odious canary-birds should squall 
in the library, or that her gold-fish should 
take their place in the drawing-room ? 

Perhaps Miss Robinson had not gauged 
Charlotte's thoughts ; she, at any rate, had 
not perceived any symptoms of affection 
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between Mr. Dowson and Sophia; had she 
done so, far more irate feelings would have 
agitated her bosom. Miss Robinson looked 
upon the Dowsons as her property dis- 
tinctly, and would brook no interference 
in that direction. Very likely she had 
sujfficient penetration to know that Char- 
lotte might charm never so wisely, but that 
Mr. Dowson was clever enough not to be 
charmed ; a lady of thirty-four or five, with 
thirty-four or five distinct love afiairs, 
she was old enough to know, was not a 
dangerous enemy. She herself had thought 
how good a thing, no doubt, it would be if 
she could lull Mrs. Dowson and dear Anna 
for ever by her sweet airs and variations 
from " Norma," and she was also an excel- 
lent whist player ; cribbage, a game Mrs. 
Dowson loved tenderly, she knew, and was 
an adept at; she had, perhaps, contemplated 
takings a fourth hand for ever at Mr. Dow- 
son's whist table. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Dowsons' visit to London spread over 
a greater number of days than they had at 
first intended. Mrs. Dowson told all her 
visitors what a charming time dear Anna and 
William were having at their friends the Bur- 
tons' ; she read aloud pages of her daughter's 
letters addressed to herself, descriptive of 
parties, of antimacassars, of the theatre, of 
Mrs. Burton's grandeur. Were there any 
Miss Burtons, every one asked slyly ? No, 
there were no Miss Burtons; it was all Mrs. 
Burton. It was, perhaps, natural that Miss 
Robinson should be very much engrossed 
with her old friend; anyhow, just at this 
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time, Sophia saw a little less of her than 
she had done. In consequence she did not 
see Frank Mellish, and as she paced the 
Tong, straight walks, gloomy with the dreari- 
ness of winter, and more gloomy still with 
the shades of the heavy ilex trees, a sadness 
never before experienced pressed at times 
upon her. She had been wont to think 
every horse's foot that struck the hard road 
outside might possibly belong to Frank, 
might be at that moment carrying him past 
her home; the last few weeks had disabused 
her of these fancies ; she had of late so often 
flown to her window to look out, so often 
been disappointed, that she now relinquished 
this habit ; the passers-by now only made 
her heart throb with a sense of loneliness. 

Charlotte Mellish was excessively atten- 
tive to Mrs. Dowson ; it was some time 
since she and Sophia had met, nor did she 
wish particularly to see her, but she had 
employed her time not unsatisfactorily to 

9 
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herself in endeavouring to prejudice Mrs. 
Dowson against her. Every small circum- 
stance that could be produced in her dis- 
feivour Charlotte produced. Mrs. Dowson, 
in point of fact, cared so little about Sophia 
that her mind at this time was not materi- 
ally swayed by anything Miss Mellish re- 
lated regarding her, but she was dull and 
loved gossip ; she treasured up every par- 
ticular, and discussed it with Miss Bobinson. 
In her own mind Mrs. Dowson infinitely 
preferred Miss Robinson to Charlotte. 

" And so I hear Miss Sophia Blandford's 
flirtation is likely to come to nothing/* she 
said one day, as they sat over the fire. 

" Very likely," returned Miss Robinson. 
•* These sort of things generally do; but 
what makes you say so, dear Mrs. Dow- 
son?" 

" Oh, Miss Mellish always has told me 
she ran after her brother — a very bold girl, 
she calls her; but anyhow, now her brother's 
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going to be married/' said Mrs. Dowson 
calmly. 

'' Going to be married ?" echoed Miss 
Bobinson, dismayed^ very likely. '* Im- 
possible 1" 

** Oh no, a very good match I Mrs. 
Montague Jones, you know, that very gay 
widow." 

•" Then." «dd Miss Eobtaon solemnly, 
"he has behaved in the most infamous 
manner to Sophia I Are you sure, Mrs. 
Dowson, it is true ?" 

"Oh, perfectly," said Mrs. Dowson, 
inspecting her knitting, and wondering 
whether the next stitch was to be pearled 
or dropped. " Charlotte was here this 
morning. * Well,' she said, * you will 
rejoice, T know, to hear what excellent 
news we have heard, such welcome news to 
us ! Dear Frank is going to be married 1' 
'What?' I said, 'to Miss Blandford. Well, I 
do congratulate you — such a fine fortune.' 

9—2 
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'Miss Blandford/ she said, 'Oh dear no; 
that is one of the reasons we are so truly- 
rejoiced to hear of his being settled ; he is 
going to be married to Mrs. Montague 
Jones ; I do think/ she said, * it would have 
broken mamma's heart, if he had become 
entangled with that Blandford girl/ those 
were her very words, Miss Robinson." 

" Well, I m sure !" said that lady. 

" And really, when I hear all these stories 
about the young lady," went on Mrs. Dow- 
son mildly, " I cannot be surprised at poor 
dear Mrs. Mellish's feelings. Only mothers 
can enter into them, Miss Robinson ! Such 
a very forward young lady ! I understand, 
she absolutely met him by appointment, 
and her brother joked about it ! Mr. 
Mellish, I understand had quite a scene 
with his son, so very painful ; it appears 
his father would not hear of the marriage 
at all, and now it is such a pleasure he has 
taken up with this lady. I hear from 
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Charlotte, that she is so delightful, most ac- 
complished, and fifteen hundred a year of 
her own — they seem quite satisfied 1" 

" Poor Sophia," said Miss Eobinson, with 
a tinge of regret, ** this will be a great shock 
to her, I dare say. To tell you the truth, 
Mrs. Dowson, I always warned her about 
him ; but she is so head-strong ! I am sorry 
now — exceedingly sorry, I assure you — that 
I ever countenanced what I have !" 

*'0h/' inquired Mrs. Dowson with interest, 
" then you think she really was attached to 
him ? Poor, silly girl." 

*' Attached, Mrs. Dowson I — desperately 
in love, I do assure you," said Miss Robin- 
son. "And I must say, I cannot excuse 
Mr. Frank Mellish, for he certainly flirted 
with her, although I warned her all along 
as much as I dared. I am sure, often and 
often have I said, * Sophia, do be careful ; are 
you sure he is sincere, are you certain he is 
in earnest V You know, Mrs. Dowson, I think 
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poor Sophia certainly imagined a good deal. 
I must own I saw no love in the case ; a 
terrible flirt he is.'* 

*'So I should fancy; well, he's caught Tiotc;," 
said Mrs. Dowson, with some malice. " As 
to your young friend, it will be a lesson to 
her t Girls seem to me to do strange things 
nowadays, very strange. But Charlotte 
tells me Mrs. Montague Jones has such 
jewellery ! diamonds, I hear, and her lace 
most exquisite ; it will be a sad mortification 
to poor Miss Sophia, I dare say." 

" Yes, and after the way she has talked 
about his attentions. Well, I always told 
her, and warned her to be careful ; that 
is my consolation. Don't you remember 
that Flower Show, Mrs. Dowson?" said Miss 
Robinson. " You know I said at the time 
how shocked I was to see her. I remem- 
ber you made a remark at the time. I 
thought it severe, but I see now how very 
true it was !" 
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**Did I remark?" said Mrs. Dowson, 
quite pleased at being even suspected of 
severity. " Well, I do remember, now you 
speak of it ; poor girl, she is very young, 
after all." 

*' And so she is I" returned Miss Robin- 
son. " I suppose it will yet be some time 
before she has her fortune. What a fortune, 
Mrs. Dowson ; fancy the accumulations 1 
Only thirty pounds a year out of it now." 

" How very small, to be sure 1 Well, I 
should not have supposed it ; very strange I 
Mr. Blandford appears a singular person, 
very." 

Miss Robinson, in her own heart, probably 
was almost as much disturbed by the news 
of Mr. Frank Mellish's engagement, although 
in a different manner, as she, in spite of her- 
self, thought Sophia would be. She could 
scarcely disguise to herself that she had 
perhaps been a little unwise in throwing 
them so much together, as she had done of 
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late. As she walked with her usual rapid 
step across the Close, a hundred plans 
darted through her mind as to her bearing 
in future towards Sophia. How would it 
be possible to break the intelligence to her ? 
By-and-by she resolved she would just walk 
to Harling House, and see how the land lay ; 
perhaps already the news had been told her. 
Finally, she resolved to leave things as they 
were ; she would not make mischief, or tell 
tales about the Dowsons ; thank goodness, 
she could keep her own counsel ! 

Sophia flew to her with all the warmth 
of her impulsive nature. Miss Robinson's 
face, even when in its youth, could never, 
surely have caused a greater gleam of 
happiness, or relief in any heart more sin- 
cere, than in that of Sophia. The day had 
been unusually long, monotonous and dreary ; 
she had felt almost angry with the leafless 
trees ; she had paced the walks until she 
was dizzy with fatigue. Miss Robinson's 
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high-coloured face came like a red sun 
through a fog. 

''Dearest, dearest Sophia/' said she, 
folding her in a tight embrace. " I felt 

* 

obliged to come to you ; poor Mrs. Dowson 
really does weary one so, and you are such 
a relief I I long to hear your sweet voice ;, 
such an age since I really saw you — I can- , 
not call it seeing you, when we have other 
people by." 

She knew, as she gazed earnestly and 
affectionately at Sophia, that no tidings as 
yet had reached her as to Mrs. Montague 
Jones ; she was conscious of a sensation of 
satisfaction that she should still be in 
ignorance. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

Mellish's Bank was very much patronised 
by Severton, and by all the environs of 
Severton. It was a pretty sight to see the 
farmers diving into their breeches pockets, 
and producing therefrom bags of loose 
silver, bags of yellow sovereigns, and rolls 
of dirty notes, and leaning their arms on 
the mahogany counter, survey with patro- 
nising eyes the clerks at work behind their 
tall desks. Hither came also retired 
country gentlemen and modest country 
clergymen, with their books and accounts 
to be made up and settled ; on the whole, 
Mellish's Bank apparently drove a thriving 
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trade, and no one marvelled at their wealth 
who banked with Mellish, for each person 
considers his own bankers' account an im- 
portant afMr, and thinks it a very severe 
punishment to withdraw it, however small 
it may chance to be. Taken altogether, 
Severton was rather proud of Mellish's 
Bank. 

Poor Mr. Frank Mellish could not endure 
the Bank. He had a soul far above ledgers 
and compound addition ; his marriage, he 
fully determined, should emancipate him for 
ever from the slavery of the desk. 

Mrs. Montague Jones enjoyed her liberty 
rather too much, however, to be rapidly 
made to resign her own pleasures, and 
so, very well contented to have a lover, 
she rode, and drove, and danced, and 
laughed, and sang, and shook her gay 
flaxen curls at Frank without contem- 
plating him very seriously as a husband. 

Charlotte Mellish was always anxious to 
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proclaim a marriage: she proclaimed Frank's 
loudly ; she called Mrs. Montague Jones 
by her Christian name, and sang her praises 
in every tone and key. Mrs. Montague 
Jones did not love Charlotte, but as she had 
the superiority of being only twenty-five 
and a rich widow, she was blandly disagree- 
able to her. 

All the Mellishes had agreed that Frank 
must make a good marriage, which, with 
them, meant money, with as much family 
as money could be expected to have. 
Sophia had at first been very amiably viewed 
by the Mellishes. She had money, and 
although not highly connected, she was very 
respectably connected. Mr. Mellish had 
at first been agreeable to this arrangement 
for his son, but latterly had held that it 
" wouldn't do ;" Frank must be married to 
a lady with more immediate funds than 
Sophia. Mrs. Montague Jones had fifteen 
hundred a year, she was endowed with a 
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vivacious manner and great assurance, she 
drove a pair of ponies and had a French 
maid. Mrs. Mellish said that nothing was 
like the French *' make." Some alterations 
had been made in the investment of Sophia's 
money : Mr. Blandford had very likely 
consulted Mr. Mellish as to its disposal ; at 
any rate, he plainly gave Frank to under- 
stand that Mrs. Montague Jones was the 
most suitable match for him. Frank was 
not unwilling. Sophia had very quickly 
wearied him ; she was intolerably dull, and 
had not the least idea of double entendre ; 
she, it was true, was in love with him, but 
she had not the most remote idea of 
repartee. 

Now Mrs. Montague Jones was the best 
fun in the world ; she said so many good 
things that Frank could only simper and 
suck the top of his cane in admiration at 
her wit ; she danced like a sylph, or a 
ballet girl, and Sophia had never even 
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learnt to dance. She sang French songs 
delightfully, and, indeed, had fascinated 
Frank by singing duets with him in such a 
way as left no doubt that he individually 
had the most charming voice and style in 
the world ; her dress was perfection, and we 
know she had diamonds; taken all in all, she 
set him off to no small advantage, and Frank 
liked to be set off. 

The first time Sophia heard anything of 
the story was at the Dowsons'. She went 
to call on Miss Dowson on her return from 
London, and Miss Robinson accompanied 
her. Miss Dowson was full of her visit to 
the Burtons ; she described to Sophia the 
window-curtains, " red satin, you know," 
she detailed every article ; she explained 
the price of really handsome furniture ; she 
said that the Burtons had twenty footstools 
in their drawing-room. 

"So you may imagine, my dear," she 
concluded, and Sophia did imagine. 
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Miss Dowson had returned in the very 
best of tempers with herself and all the 
world ; she bent kindly in her conversation 
to Sophia, she beamed graciously on all; 

every one was so immeasurably to be pitied, 
in not being acquainted with the Burtons. 
Mr. Dowson was not at home ; he had 
gone to the Town Hall, where a meeting 
was being held on the subject of the 
Memorial : it was another source of grati- 
fication to Miss Dowson that the town had 
begged as a favour that her brother should 
attend ; they had said that they could not 
do without him. 

Miss Dowson was gloriously arrayed in 
the black moirS ; it stuck out around her 
in stiff, handsome circles as she sat toying 
with her rings and bracelets. Sophia 
watched her, and listened to her with 
humble attention, not unmixed with 
interest. 

" Every article of furniture was designed 
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for the Burtons' drawing-room/' went on 
Miss Dowson. ''The fittings are really 
chaste ; what it must have cost one trembles 
to think — all these things are so expen- 
sive ! I understand Mrs. Burton's annual 
dress account is three hundred pounds, but 
then she dresses magnificently 1 Her sable 
is really, you know, too costly. When 
she wears it, it must be quite a responsi- 
bility. By-the-bye, I hear the Mellishes 
have had an event in their family since we 
left: I hear. Miss Robinson, Mr. Frank 
Mellish's ^ancee is quite a rich person." 

Sophia stared and gazed in a bewildered 
manner at Miss Robinson. It was of no 
use ; Miss Robinson either had not heard or 
would not hear ; she had turned her back 
on them, and was talking very loudly to 
Mrs. Dowson ; her shrill laugh came at the 
end of Miss Dowson's speech, and drowned 
any remark Sophia had made. 

" My mamma tells me," went on Miss 
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Dowson, " that they are all delighted ; I 
did not think much of Mrs. Montague 
Jones myself; you see, living as I have 
done, so much in society in London, one * 
grows a little fastidious. I know I ought 
not to say so, but certainly / am fastidious. 
After the exquisitely dressed people I have 
known, of course she appears to me very 
countrified, but I am glad they are so 
pleased. I dare say you, Miss Blandford, 
were quite surprised I" 

Sophia did not make any answer ; she 
called up a sickly smile. The room spun 
round with her ; she heard Miss Dowson's 
voice droning on, but could not attach any 
meaning to a word she said ; she saw Miss 
Robinson twisting and twirling in the 
energy of her conversation, but also per- 
ceived that her face was resolutely turned 
from her. A crowd of thoughts were 
thronging up and jostling her poor wits. 
Had Miss Robinson known of this ? Was 

10 
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this the reason that she had not seen 
Frank of late ? Whose fault could this 
be? 

With passion she told herself that it was 
her father ; he had driven Frank from her. 
Sophia ordinarily was a passive person, 
submitting rather in a spiritless fashion to 
circumstances and to people ; she submitted 
now, but her heart swelled with angry feel- 
ings. Oh! how ugly, how horrible Miss 
Dowson looked, how revolting Miss Robin- 
son ! She could not bear it, she rose to go. 
A few months ago Miss Robinson would 
have been eager to attend her — ^nay, even a 
few weeks ago, she would have insisted on 
accompanying her dearest Sophia to 
Harling ; now, as Sophia shook hands, with 
a quiver at her under-lip, Miss Robinson, 
with some defiance perhaps in her face, and 
a hard smile, did not volunteer to walk 
with her. 

" Good-bye, Sophia," she said, and there 
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was that in her voice which irritated Sophia 
still more. 

'' Ah," said Miss Dowson, as the door 
closed on her visitor. " It is very easy to 
see how angry Miss Sophia is about this 
affair; really, I wonder she exposes herself 
so I However, it is a disappointment to her, 
I dare say. She quite hunted him !" 

" Oh, my dear Anna," observed Mrs. 
Dowson ; " pray don't be so harsh! though 
I must say Charlotte is truly thankful that 
she did not succeed I She has grown very 
plain ; don't you think so, Miss Robinson V 

"Well, she never was good-looking in 
my opinion," said Miss Robinson, in a vexed 
voice. " She showed such temper just now 
that I was surprised 1 You, Mrs. Dowson, 
know how I have warned and warned about 
the whole thing ! However, I wash my 
hands !" 

'' I hear that this meeting will be a very 
troublesome one," observed Miss Dowson. 

10—2 
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**They insisted on William's attending! 
You know, Miss Robinson, great blame 
must be attached to Mr. Blandford — for my 
own part I suspect some dishonesty ! The 
Mellishes are quite in a state about it, being 
trustees and so on ; most disgraceful, if it 
should be the case 1" 

" Oh impossible, my dear Miss Dowson, 
quite impossible 1" cried Miss Robinson, 
alarmed at this supposition. " Such re- 
spected people, the Blandfords ! Still, I 
must say it is suspicious; but then you see 
Mr. Mellish has the money, I am told, in 
his possession ; of course, in reality it is 
only delay. Don't you often remark, Mrs. 
Dowson, that where money is concerned 
there generally is delay V 

" Extremely true, indeed," replied mother 
and daughter, while Miss Dowson added : 
" At least where money is of importance ; 
now our friends the Burtons are so well off 
that they seem perfectly regardless of this 
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sort of thing, you know — such lavish ex- 
penditure, I may say 1 Money is apparently 
of no consequence to them. Should any- 
thing go wrong with Mr. Blandford's affairs I 
suppose Miss Sophia will not be a sufferer?" 

" Oh dear no !" said Miss Robinson con- 
fidently. " Everything entirely settled on 
her; I understand. Dear Sophia ! she has 
a most unworldly disposition." 

" Very much so, I should fancy ; how 
thoroughly mortified about this Mellish 
transaction ! really I could scarcely help 
smiling at her," said Miss Dowson. 

They might smile, but it was no smiling 
matter to Sophia, who, in a transport of as- 
tonishment and vexation, had left the house. 
She had grown so entirely to count on the 
fact of Frank's attachment, she had felt 
such happiness in his attentions, that her 
whole life and nature had been filled with 
a buoyancy and colour entirely unknown 
before. She had, perhaps, no great power 
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of bestowing love, but possessed an ardent 
desire to obtain it from other people. Very 
probably, unknown to herself, her heart was 
by no means given to Frank ; but she had 
believed his was to her, and the knowledge 
of the contrary plunged her into wild, 
angry despondency. Then, again, she re- 
flected on the conduct of Miss Robinson, 
and suspicion and distrust, entirely new- 
born, rose up in her mind ; with a keenness 
bred by intense feeling, she had, for the first 
time, been aware partially of Miss Robin- 
son's character — ^for the first time in her 
life she sat in bitter judgment on the 
Dowsons, the Mellishes. She had seen the 
sarcastic smile on Miss Dowson's face as 
she said good-bye ; she had met her hard, 
unsympathetic stare ; she had known with a 
rapidity foreign to her that a half-sneer was 
on Miss Robinson's countenance. Sophia 
felt betrayed and trapped ; she wished she 
had never known Miss Robinson, that she 
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had never seen the Mellishes — oh, how she 
wished that she had never seen them I Above 
all, her heart hardened against her father. 
How selfish, how unkind he was I She 
began to think that Frank was not respon- 
sible for his acts; it was an angry comfort. 
If she had seen into Miss Robinson's heart, 
she would have been still more comforted, 
for Miss Robinson was almost as vexed as 
Sophia. That lady also had encountered 
Sophia's gaze; it had made her sincerely 
uneasy. In that glance she read the down- 
fall of her plans, the end of her reign over 
the weaker mind of Sophia. In that instant 
Miss Robinson learnt that the bitterness of 
a credulous person when distrust enters 
their brain, can frustrate the cleverest 
schemes. She had never contemplated this 
denouement ; she had imagined her empire 
was safe ; she had intended a long and 
comfortable intimacy with an heiress, and 
had thought her position safe. Her know- 
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ledge of SopHia had been simply the sur- 
face knowledge of an easy and rather weak 
character, when she saw the expression of 
her face she was by no means satisfied. 

Not all the flattery in the world could 
reinstate her again, she was sure, and yet, 
with a courage worthy of a better cause, 
she resolved to do her best. Sophia, she 
said to herself with seraphic patience, might 
be offended, she never would be ; she knew 
her duty as a Christian too well; she should 
take care to clear herself of all blame, at 
any rate, and to point out what a lucky 
escape she had had. But Miss Ex)binson 
had no need to trouble herself, for Sophia s 
affairs again assumed a fresh shape. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The meeting had been so stormy that even 
Mr. Hunt had turned at length with some 
coldness from the manager and secretary, 
whose air of easy indiflPerence savoured 
somewhat of an uneasy impertinence. To 
the torrents of abuse, the avalanches of 
questions and reproaches, Mr. Blandford 
only had scarcastic retorts and evasive 
answers at command. It was in vain Toms 
the saddler roared for "justice," it was 
useless for Millerton the draper to cast 
odious reflections about "attorneys " in Mr. 
Blandford's teeth ; calm and inflexible he 
sat, almost jauntily, hearing the words 
" disgraceful," " nefarious," " suspicious," 
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and " dishonest," bandied around him. At 
length Mr. Hunt, after some hesitation, 
leant over, and whispered an expostulation. 
In his eyes it appeared a simple case of 
obstinacy. Mr. Blandford would not be 
hurried, yet huny was required and de- 
manded ; why not retire at once ? To this 
proposition such a firm negative was re- 
turned that Mr. Hunt turned his back in 
displeasure; he said aloud to the Dean that 
it was really exceedingly unpleasant. 

Truly wretched were all these trustees ; 
Mr. Blandford was a person of such un- 
doubted respectability, that no suspicions 
could rest upon him ; and yet there was no 
denying that the affair, trifling as it had at 
first appeared, was assuming a most serious 
aspect. The townspeople loudly pro- 
claimed their intention of electing a new 
manager and secretary ; vehemently they 
called for Trust papers, receipts, accounts 
and money ; violent were the voices, coarse 
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the language, while Mr. Blandford with 
composure sat cross-legged and unruffled. 

Then arose Mr. Mellish ; he said it was 
unheard of 1 surely as a trustee he had a 
right to speak ? Here was a gentleman, 
respected for many years in the town, 
elected by the town, and absolutely the 
only representative of an old Severton 
family, and bearing absolutely the name of 
the generous testatrix — was such a slur 
as this to be cast on Mr. Blandford ? Im- 
possible ! In the whole course of his life 
he had never seen a similar case ; he begged 
to protest. 

The meeting broke up in wild disorder 
and in violent discontent, they were deter- 
mined on action; nothing but ill-nature 
and bad feeling had resulted from the 
Memorial so far, and Severton, greatly in- 
censed, called a meeting of its own. No 
trustees were present, Severton had it all 
to itself, and the up-shot was a long 
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that nothing now could be done but to allow 
matters to run their course. In these days 
no one was more popular than Mr. Bland- 
ford, and he wore a calm and dignity that 
raised him almost to the enviable situation 
of martyrdom. Mr. Hunt was charmed 
with his behaviour; he had always said 
Blandford was a gentleman, and a gentle- 
man he now proved himself to be — shame- 
fully treated. He had been dilatory, no 
doubt, but, after all, he had acted for the 
best, and Mr. Hunt said he was "glad, 
very glad he had the spirit to resign — -just 
what he should have done ; indeed. Bland- 
ford had acted on his advice." 

Some people, such as Mr. Dowson, did 
not express their thoughts so decidedly. 
He had not even deemed it proper to discuss 
the question before his womenkind, very 
likely knowing that his opinions were 
quoted in other places than at home after- 
wards. Miss Dowson could only extract 
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from her brother a few slight hints that 

the meeting had been a disagreeable one, 

and that he thought the Memorial, like 

most other charities, was destined to do 

more harm than good. 

Sophia, wrapped up in her private griefs 
and wrongs, did not note or care for all 

these trifles passing outside the garden 
walls. In silence she sat day after day, 
not choosing to leave the solitude of the 
house, or to encounter the dull, uninterested 
glance of the world. The time lagged by ; 
Miss Robinson had called, but Sophia had 
become, as it were, awake suddenly— no 
blandishments could now have power to 
lull her senses. She looked with discerning 
eyes at her friend of a week ago, and Miss 
Robinson brought no pleasure to her. Her 
excuses, her sympathy, her love, her ad- 
miration, were wasted upon Sophia, who, 
at each word of praise, was conscious of a 
keener mortification than before. Indif- 
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ferently she saw her father come and go ; 
in profound silence their daily meetings 
passed by, Sophia only entertaining an in- 
dignant sullenness in her heart. Mr. Bland- 
ford had never admitted his daughter into 

his confidence ; lately he had regarded her 
almost with aversion, a feeling Sophia in- 
stinctly felt and returned. The coldness 
of his voice, if he did address her, would 
have effectually chilled the affection of such 
a disposition as hers, had she felt affection ; 
but her heart was hardened against him 
— she did not even wish to feel kindly. 
Meanwhile the time approached specified 
by Mr. Blandford for the resignation of his 
post of secretary ; a very large assemblage 
of even the neighbouring gentry collected, 
curious and anxious to hear any fun that 
might be going on ; a good deal of fun had 
been reported to have taken place at the 
last meeting, and even Mr. Garland, who 
happened to have business that day in ihe 
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town, "dropped in," he said, "just to see 
how things were going on, you know." 

All the trustees, the Dean and the 
Mayor amongst them, sat beaming and im- 
portant, discussing the probable events of 
the day. Many tradespeople came armed 
with speeches, and charged with proposi- 
tions and amendments of propositions, and 
fired with all the ardour of the deep sense 
of their own importance and wisdom. A 
complimentary speech was prepared by the 
Mayor for poor Mr. Blandford, and the 
Dean was to second it ; if anything could 
heal his wounded pride, compliments from 
two such men must surely do so. Much 
talk was being bandied about the room, 
but still it was only desultory talk, 
neither Mr. Mellish nor Mr. Blandford 
having arrived, though the hour was come 
when they ought to have been there. Still, 
no one evinced much impatience ; there 
had been a rise in the money market, a bad 

11 
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colliery accident,and a fire, in the papers that 
morning ; Mr. Hunt was eloquent to Mr. 
Garland about the accident, " all neglect — 
shameful — disgraceful — sacrifice of life." 

Soon Mr. Mellish came hurrying in, 
flushed, agitated, and disturbed at being 
so late — ^impossible to help it, quite. 

Very odd, no Mr. Blandford 1 They have 
waited an hour and more; what is the mean- 
ingofthis? Loud talking begins, "jffe won't 
come;" "Knew there was something wrong," 
"Nonsense, most worthy man — detained," — 
the hubbub of voices rises and grows louder. 
"Where is Mr. Blandford ? what is he about? 
why doesn't he come ?" There is a confused 
murmur : some one is outside. " Oh, of 
course, Mr. Blandford I" the Dean rises 
gracefully, he is ready quite to be the first 
to greet the loiterer, he smiles unctuously 
towards the!door ; a pale aghast man elbows 
his way in ; it is not Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Blandford has destroyed himself I 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Such a horrible termination to so respectable 
a life filled every one's mind with dismay ; 
Poor fellow, how this must have preyed on 
his mind, this resignation 1 said all ; Mr. 
Hunt, reproaching himself bitterly, hurried 
off. 

A crowd was around the office door, such 
as one sees usually on similar occasions, 
anxious to hear or see something of the 
miserable man inside ; a doctor was with 
him, but all the doctors in the world were 
useless to Mr. Blandford. He had been dead 
a long while, Mr. Hunt heard. What 
could have induced him to have committed 

11—2 
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such a rash act began to be whispered 
before the week was over ; Mr. Blandford 
was ruined, and had not' a penny in the 
world. 

Good Heavens, could it be possible I Mr. 
Dowson said to Mr. Hunt that he had 
suspected this for some time ; everything 
he feared, was gone. 

" What, his daughter s money !" cried 
Mr. Hunt. 

" I suspect every shilling," returned Mr. 
Dowson. " I hope the Charity is safe, but 
I caution you.'* 

"It is in Mellishes' hands," said Mr. 
Hunt. 

" Well," returned Mr. Dowson, " I 
caution you.*' 

" Good Lord, sir," cried Mr. Hunt, " do 
you mean to say — 
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" No, I say nothing," interrupted Mr. 
Dowson, and turned away, leaving Mr. Hunt 
dismayed and horror-struck. . What I the 
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Bank also ? a flood of recollections poured 
upon his mind. BecoUections flooded 
apparently very soon upon other minds 
besides his. Mr. Garland, whose balance 
was large, determined the next morning to 
secure it at once, crowds of farmers, country 
gentlemen, and tradespeople trembled as 
they thought of their savings, their title 
deeds, and their bonds. Amongst all the 
trouble and anxiety and talk there was 
one person whose very existence was appa- 
rently forgotten, and this was Sophia. 

Never had Severton known so great a 
shock. In the first instance the truth was 
far from dawning on their minds. Mr. 
Blandford had never been an extravagant 
man : he had made a point of walking when 
others less prosperous than himself rode ; 
his table, though good, was nothing out of 
the way, and he did not entertain. He 
was not known to have any amiable ways 
of getting rid of his money ; he lived a 
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strictly moral life ; he waa an abstemious 
man in every particular. It was not to be 
wondered at that the public mind was 
slow in perceiving the true motive for this 
desperate deed. They found out at first 
that he was always strange ; very remark- 
able traits in his character were related in 
the course of a few days. His eyes, for 
instance, how peculiar they were, how wild I 
Again, his voice ; again, his manners ! He 
had certainly always been an eccentric man. 
always strange, very odd, indeed ; in short, 
all the Blandfords were peculiar ; in short, 
he was insane latterly — destroyed himself in 
one of his paroxysms, no doubt. So spoke 
Severton, until with a shock it woke up to 
find that not only was Mr. Blandford a 
common everyday speculator, only a little 
more unlucky, but that Mellishes' bank had 
stopped payment. Nearly every one was a 
sufferer, for the failure was immense ; as 
I have said before^ MeUishes' Bank was a 
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highly popular deposit for the monetary 
accumulations for miles round ; many of 
the victims had been in the habit of stating 
that '^ Mellish was as safe, or safer, than the 
Bank of England." Mellish had put him- 
self well out of the reach of these enraged 
creditors by many broad miles of water, 
before the run on the Bank commenced ; 
only his family remained behind, and they 
were almost to be pitied, although no pity 
was felt for them. Mr. Blandford's aftairs 
were discovered to be so hopelessly entangled 
with the affikirs of the Bank, the affairs of 
the Bank so hopelessly entangled with Mr. 
Blandford's, that the ruin of those who had 
trusted either was entire and complete. 
Deeds were missing, plate had been used 
to raise money on, jewellery pawned and 
vanished ; it seemed an impossible thing 
that such a complete collapse could have 
happened. 

Miserable Charlotte I she had never had 
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a higher standard than money ; the absence 
of money was the bitterest blow to her. To 
think that she should have to resign her 
horses, her maid, her carriage, and the 
Sclat' that appertains to such possessions, 
aflBicted her far more than the knowledge of 
the disgrace that had fallen on her name. 
She knew her friends too well to expect 
sympathy from them at such a time, and 
she had no desire for the patronage of pity. 
The Mellishes, however, were no more to be 
heard of for some time in Severton uncon- 
nected with acute remembrances of their 
misdeeds. Every slight they had passed 
on their less wealthy neighbours was 
recalled, every luxury they had indulged 
in discussed with indignation, even poor 
Mrs. Mellish's settlement was, it was 
affirmed, "wrung out of ruined people." 
Mrs. Mellish was reported to have "flaunted 
about," and Charlotte to have been "brazen- 
ing" at church; their very garments 
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were appraised and valued with a keen eye 
to richness and villany. The younger 
daughters' ermine muffs were particularly 
found fault with. 

It may be imagined that Mr. Frank 
Mellish was not very happy ; Mrs. Mon- 
tague Jones had given him the cut direct, 
and stared at him through her gold eye- 
glasses with cold contempt. She congratu- 
lated herself that her own fortune was 
still in the funds, and wondered at Frank's 
impudence. So did nearly everyone else ; 
very bad taste he showed, they considered, 
with his rings and his airs I He sneaked 
off shortly, leaving his mother and sisters 
to bear the brunt of public scorn. 

Of all the people most injured, perhaps, 
no one felt more intolerably galled by the 
failure of Mr. Mellish than Miss Dowson ; 
in the first place, she had lost a good five 
pounds by injudiciously having a Severton 
Bank note in her purse ; in the second, 
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place, she had been so entirely duped that 
she burnt with wrath at her own want of 
judgment ; and lastly, she had so implicitly 
given herself up to the pleasure of mortify- 
ing her London friends with the accounts 
of her Severton friends, that her sensations 
were anything but comfortable. During 
her visit to the Burtons, she had quoted 
the Mellishes, talked of the Mellishes, 
hurled the Mellishes at the head of her 
hostess with indefatigable vigour; their 
park, their gardens, their hot-houses, their 
footmen, carriages and general magnificence, 
had been a sort of weapon with which to 
meet and to combat her old London 
acquaintances ; Miss Dowson had worn the 
Mellishes' as a diadem upon her brow, and 
now — oh, it was insufferable I Mrs. Burton 
wrote, " hoping it was not her friends who 
had failed," but '* she feared it was, as that 
exceedingly shocking suicide," etc., etc,, for 
not content with the Mellish family, the 
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fortune of the Blandfords had swelled 
into treble its reputed size in Miss Dowson's 
private communications with Mrs. Burton, 
and that lady was not sorry to have an 
opportunity of retorting. Moreover, Miss 
Dowson had allowed the friendship with 
Charlotte Mellish to increase in importance 
until she now felt how hard it would be 
to pass her by with decency. Charlotte 
had not failed to introduce herself to her 
notice in the midst of their misfortunes, 
and covered reams of note-paper to her 
dearest Anna — note-paper gaudy with gold 
monograms, and scented with patchouli, 
while the direction blazed in violet ink. 

More than ever did Charlotte feel the 
necessity of cultivating the affection of 
Miss Dowson, but it was too late in the 
day for that ; she was too intolerably 
mortified to treat Charlotte even with 
courtesy, and although she could not avoid 
her altogether, when they did meet had 
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only rudeness and contempt to replace the 
comfortable affection she professed before 
the Bank broke. Mrs. Dowson, on the 
contrary, touched somewhat by her mis- 
fortunes, and softened by Charlotte's tears, 
had expressed herself not unkindly towards 
her ; the simple old lady, greatly influenced 
as she was by her daughter, could not re- 
sist her own eyes reddening in the effort to 
join Charlotte's ready weeping. A hundred 
recollections of past kindnesses seemed to 
rush up as she took her hand, particularly 
did she remember and regret the wall 
fruit. Charlotte was not slow to recognise 
that Mrs. Dowson had been, from the first, 
the person in the Dowson establishment 
to whom she personally had been most 
attracted ; she dwelt on her respect and 
her love at great length, and Mr. Dowson, 
who somehow appeared more cordial, quite 
rewarded her, and made up for dear Anna's 
ill-humours. 
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Upon Miss Robinson the whole trans- 
actions had fallen like a portcullis ; it 
seemed to cut off all retreat What in the 
world could she do ? Her first impulse 
was to rush to Sophia. Her imperfect 
knowledge of her affairs led her to imagine 
not unnaturally that at any rate her fortune 
was intact, and as regards actual worldly 
goods, Sophia's position might be improved; 
but a heart broken, despairing letter 
received from the now crushed Sophia 
revealed the whole state of the case — she 
was penniless I 

All her indignation and passion had 
collapsed under the pressure of her cala- 
mity ; she yearned towards the person 
who once had had only flattering words 
and tender complimentary sentiments for 
her ; she implored her to come to her. 
Sophia, in the miserable days following her 
father's death, had experienced the bitter- 
ness of insult, the agony of friendless ness, 
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and the still greater agony of helplessness. 
It was now that she regretted with all the 
violence of youth her fancied anger about 
Mr. Frank Mellish; her misfortunes had 
cooled her love and her indignation at the 
same time. 

To the appeal Miss Bobinson received 
she was greatly inclined to turn a deaf 
ear ; but reflection came to her aid ; she 
adjusted the matter by a note, much 
dashed, full of covert impertinence, and 
signed ''Affectionately yours, Priscilla 
Robinson." Sophia cried that no one loved 
her as she read this effusion, while Miss 
Robinson, disturbed and rather crest-fallen, 
wondered somewhat as Miss Dowson had 
wondered in the Mellish perplexity, " what 
on earth she should do." 

Between Miss Hunt and herself some 
diminution of kindliness had occurred of 
late ; this now came with peculiar force and 
significance upon the impulsive Miss 
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Robinson, who resolved upon at once 
rushing to her for advice and sympathy ; 
Miss Hunt would most undoubtedly know 
if affairs were as desperate as Sophia led 
her to fear. 

Miss Hunt tossed up her head as the 
servant ushered her in, but a little con- 
fidence easily soothed her. She pitied 
Miss Robinson from her heart I Miss Hunt 
enjoyed her position ; it warmed her like a 
compliment. 

" I have been deceived— terribly deceived 
in Sophia," said Miss Robinson, her voice 
muffled in a clean pocket-handkerchief. 
" Only of late have I seen her in her true 
colours I So untruthful ! So ungrateful ! 
ah. Miss Hunt, I recall your words often 
and often — ^and often I" 

" I never liked her, Miss Robinson," 
said Miss Hunt. " / never hunted her 
when in the zenith of her folly and pride-r 
all pride has a fall— hers of course has ! 
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When people who had known her aunt, 
poor deceived creature, and showed kind- 
ness unparalldedy I may say, to her 
family, would have welcomed her, she 
turned away I I feel I have nothing what' 
ever to say to her now ! Gilbert begged 
me to go. I said ' no.' " 

Miss Robinson here produced Sophia's 
note, and begged for advice ; it was tear- 
stained and blotted, full of self-reproach 
and wild regret ; to Miss Hunt it seemed 
a tissue of accusations against herself, and 
what spelling I 

^' She assured me all along, Miss Hunt, 
that everything was settled on herself I 
She boasted of her prospects every minute 
of tbs day !" cried Miss Robinson, watching 
her countenance as she read. " See this 
sentence, see that I all has reference to her 
conversations ! I suspect she knew more 
of her father's affairs than we suppose !" 

" That wretched — wretched man !" said 
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Miss Hunt. " And dear Gilbert a trustee ! 
Oh, Miss Robinson, how unfortunate we 
are I So many, many hundred pounds gone 
from us I" 

Miss Eobinson rose from her seat and 
rushed into the arms of Miss Hunt, each 
sobbing louder than the other ; an entire re- 
conciliation took place between them. The 
afternoon was spent in mourning over the 
disasters of the Hunts*, the enormities of 
Mr. Blandford, the intriguing of Sophia, 
and the bare - faced behaviour of the 
Mellishes. 

" I never would know them, as you know. 
Miss Robinson," said Miss Hunt, adjusting 
her cap, and taking the upper hand at once. 
" Vulgar upstarts !" « 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Mr. Hunt had some sense of justice. Al- 
though in his character of trustee he had 
been a considerable suflferer, he could not 
see the daughter of his once esteemed 
friend cast into the world without stretch- 
ing a hand to save her ; so total and entire 
was her destitution, that she would have 
been almost, if not utterly, penniless, had 
not he stepped forward and befriended 
her. 

Mr. Hunt conferred his charity as a 
charity. He had been wounded in his ten- 
derest point by the suicide of Mr. Bland- 
ford ; he was not so much grieved at the 
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loss of his money as for the blow his self- 
love had received — he had been so com- 
pleteJy taken in 1 Sophia now was placed 
in a lodging, in Harling — a small house 
almost facing her old home ; perhaps Mr. 
Hunt had no idea of her feelings. 

She had never been accustomed to 
luxury, yet every day, unasked, unbidden, 
unknown, had brought a hundred disre- 
garded and unrecognised comforts ; ample 
meals, warm fires, easy - chairs, servants 
ready at her word, absence of care and 
anxiety. Now all this was changed, and, 
Sophia, ignorant and helpless, felt for the 
first time in her life her deplorable situa- 
tion. Friends she had none. So brought 
up had she been, that her penniless state 
produced in her no sense of personal re- 
sponsibiUty; she hung dependant upon 
the charity of Mr. Hunt without enter- 
taining any remarkable gratitude for his 

kindness. 
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Mr. Hunt had lived too long in the 
world to expect gratitude, yet Sophia s 
apathy at length roused his ire ; she did 
not appear willing to make an eflPort to 
maintain herself. He did not at all realise 
that she was unable to do so ; in his eyes she 
appeared inert and careless. Few knew her 
bitter mental pains at this time, certainly not 
Mr. Hunt, who had little comprehension of 
such sensations on the part of his protSgSe, 
and, had he done so, would neither have 
understood nor sympathised with them. 

With idle hands and idle eyes, Sophia 
allowed the long days to slip by ; her brain 
was bewildered^ all seemed confused and 
beyond her power to arrange. No comfort 
came to her. Mr. Hunt's narrow clerical 
face, and cold self-contained glances, came 
with a chill across her sad despondency ; he 
had no kind words or tender expressions 
for Sophia — his charity was charity. It 
was scarcely to be wondered at that he 
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at length wearied of his position as bene- 
factor. 

Before long she was aware that his words 
were directed with meaning towards herself. 
What could she do ? She said this dully 
over and over to herself as she sat still 
and miserable on the hard little sofa in 
the back sitting-room. 

Taken all in all, it was not an ugly room : 
it looked out into a narrow strip of garden, 
and the sparrows hopped and played before 
the window in a pleasant familiar fashion. 
The shrill chirp of crickets, from the little 
dark kitchen, sounded ceaselessly in her ears. 
Sophia said the words over until they fitted 
into a stupid tune, " What could she do ? 

what could she do ?" and the crickets sang 
an aggravating accompaniment. The com- 
pelling influence of poverty and friendless- 
ness forced upon her in all its harsh colours 
the anguish of life. 

Mr. Hunt stood with his back to the 
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empty fire-place; he had been delivering 
himself of many scholarly sentences in the 
form of a homily on the pleasures of in- 
dustry; he had spoken well, and was quite 
pleased with his last period. Sophia's ears 
heard it, and the crickets and her own 
thoughts, in a chorus, as it were. Her 
cheeks had lost their rosy plumpness, her 
eyes no longer sparkled with the buoyancy 
of youth, no expression of interest lit up 
her countenance. He viewed this with dis- 
pleasure. What 1 had she nothing to say ? 

Nothing, it would seem. Sophia's lips 
were half open, her hands lay in her shabby 
lap — no longer red and childish, but thin, 
long, and white; her head drooped, her 
attitude was full of apathetic melancholy. 
To Mr. Hunt it was an irritating spectacle. 

" I suppose you have no plan yourself to 
propose ?" he said. 

" No," she returned. 

" I think I have ventured once before to 
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suggest that you should endeavour to settle 
what you should do," went on Mr. Hunt. 
"When I consider the bearings of your 
case, it seems to me imperatively necessary 
that some steps should be taken." 

Still Sophia sat without utterance. Mr. 
Hunt, tired, suppressing a yawn of im- 
patience, stared without seeing into the 
garden. He had paid a long visit, and pro- 
duced no particular results ; he eyed Sophia 
and took up his hat. 

" I hope when I come again you will 
have thought everything over," he said. 

" What can I do ?" said Sophia, giving 
vent to her inward burthen of sound. 

" Eh ?" he asked, with a start. Her 
attitude was the same, her look the same ; 
what was it struck him as she said it ? 

Mr. Hunt could not say why, but a feel- 
ing came over him of difficulty as he viewed 
the girl ; he uttered a hasty good-bye, a 
still more hasty admonition of " thinking" 
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over plans. Sophia rose confused and me- 
chanically from her seat when he took her 
hand ; she scarcely was aware that he left 
the room. All feeling seemed dead and 
blunt, while the crickets and herself carried 
on a duet of what could she do. « 

Many days had passed thus. In the 
weeks ensuing Mr. Blandford's death she 
had greatly changed in appearance; she 
grew wan and sickly-looking, and seemed 
taller than she was; her roundness went 
from her, her clothes hung loosely around 
her figure. Sophia had possessed a quick 
circulation and an ardent temperament ; 
encouraged judiciously, she might have 
become a warm-hearted and accomplished 
woman, with more than the ordinary desire 
and power of pleasing. Her whole life had 
been one of depressing and repressing in- 
fluences without discrimination. Under 
her present vicissitudes her courage, never 
great, gave utterly away ; humbled and 
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wretched, she allowed herself to be the 
sport of adverse fortune, without the heart 
to bear up against its lowering tendency. 
She felt beneath even the contempt Mr. 
Hunt showed her, and unable to cope with 
the world. 

How large and how busy it seemed all 
around her, how strong and full of purpose ! 
She, brought up within the brick walls of 
Harling House, had never troubled herself 
with ways and means, and without know- 
ing the love of a mother or the tenderness 
of a father, had in the death of the latter 
lost her protector. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Yei^y diflPerent was the behaviour of the 
Mellishes, who, with the industry of a 
family of spiders, and with bravery savour- 
ing of heroism, set to work weaving around 
themselves fresh interests and a fresh 
home. The 'grandeur of Severton Park 
had disappeared ; the Italian gardens be- 
longed to others, and the glories of a pinery 
qould no longer be theirs. But Mrs. Hel- 
lish had an ample settlement, and a fine cou- 
rageous disposition ; it was with a resolute 
air that she gathered the remnants of past 
glories around her and retired to a moderate 
house. Severton viewed them with virulent 
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displeasure, but what would you have ? 
Mrs. Mellish was a handsome stout lady, 
whose tears flowed with ease and rapidity. 
What a life she had led with Mr. Mellish I 
He had treated her infamously; she had 
been a. martyr, a complete victim I No 
woman can be altogether uninteresting in 
the garb of a martyr. Mrs. Mellish draped 
her broad matronly shoulders with this 
garment, not displeased to make a sensa- 
tion ; in her husband's time she had been 
of comparatively no importance. 

At first she was condemned, then she was 
stared at, then pitied, then called " a poor 
unfortunate woman ;" of course, finally a 
few people received them into condescend- 
ing favour; to be sure, not on a footing 
with themselves, and always with an 
apologetic air, but still into favour. As to 
Sophia, neither the Mellishes nor any one 
else troubled themselves materially about 
her ; she had no settlement, no courage, no 
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home nor heritage except her capability for 
suffering. 

Charlotte, once so full of haughtiness, 
bent her neck now to the yoke ; not a sign 
of displeasure distorted her face as Miss 
Dowson's taunting words reached her ears 
— she would not see affronts. As to Miss 
Robinson, she patronised Mrs. Mellish im- 
mensely ; dropped in for afternoon tea, and 
ate buttered toast with as obligingly for- 
giving an air as if she herself had been a 
trustee to the Blandford Memorial, or had 
lost ten thousand pounds in] the bank- 
ruptcy. 

And the Mellishes were grateful, for 
every grain of pity would assist in re- 
establishing their position, if not to its old 
standard, at any rate to respectability. 

Mr. Hunt, after the lapse of a week, 
paid another visit to Sophia ; he found her 
sitting almost as he had left her. It was 
a damp, showery day ; the water lay in pools 
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in the one walk the garden boasted, the 
walk that led to the summer-house at the 
end. She had been watching the rain- 
drops trinkle down the panes, and shine in 
the occasional gleams of sunlight that lit 
up the gloom of the little room she sat in. 
It was a miserable damp day. His advent 
did not add to the cheerfulness. 

She got up hurriedly as he entered, her 
face downcast ' and confused ; he was pre- 
pared to be, he said to himself, " kind, but 
firm/' 

" How do you do, Sophia ?" he said. 
"You see I have not forgotten you. I 
have been thinking over your plans, I 
assure you." 

She had no doubt of it, as she stood 
trembling before bim, her heart beating 
painfully. No words came to her lips, 
though they moved with a faint dry smile. 

" Yes, yes, we have been thinking of 
you," said Mr. Hunt, walking to the 
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window. "You are young and inex- 
perienced ; I think it very likely you have 
made no plans of your own, eh T 
"No; none." 

"Ah I" said he, a tone of dissatisfac- 
tion strongly pervading his voice, "very 
natural." 

Notwithstanding, he walked to and fro 
from the window to the door with a frown 
on his face, Sophia listening stupidly to 
his creaking boots. 

" Now you know," he said sharply, but 
striving hard to be patient, " you are not 
accomplished, I fear. I thought of a 
governess, but it would not do ; in short, I 
feel a difficulty myself. Still, something 
must be arranged." 

He stopped, and Sophia, pressing her 
hands nervously together, raised her eyes 
to his face. He accepted it as an answer. 

" I have talked it over with my sister, 
and we think, as you are young and in- 
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experienced, it would be most advisable to 
place you in some situation where no re- 
sponsibility would rest upon you. Now, if 
you would think it over, I have such a situ- 
ation to offer you ; it will be a home for 
you, your duties not heavy ; merely to read 
aloud to, and write for, an invalid lady." 

" In Severton ?" said Sophia. 

" Why, no," said Mr. Hunt ; " I thought 
that not advisable." 

He could not tell her that such a situa- 
tion would never have been offered to her 
in Severton. Sophia's heart sank as he 
continued : 

" The lady is far from young ; she is a 
very great invalid ; she lives in Birming- 
ham. The salary is small, but the home 
offered appears likely to prove a comfort- 
able and suitable one. I advise — strongly 
advise — you to consider it ; I do not think 
a more favourable prospect at present 
opens. The lady's name is Blundel." 
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" Oh 1" said Sophia. 

" I shall give you three days to reflect/' 
said Mr. Hunt ; " but I may as well im- 
press upon you my earnest wish that your 
answer will be in the affirmative ; candidly, 
I think it your duty, Sophia, to accept this 
exceedingly advantageous offer." 

She thought his voice was authoritative, 
and rebelled in her heart, but she made an 
inarticulate reply. He did not stay long ; 
some further conversation ensued, carried 
on by himself, and then he went away. 

Sophia's mind now began to work, half 
terrified, half enraged, and wholly de- 
spairing, at the life arranged so calmly for 
her by Mr. Hunt. She had not been much 
accustomed to be trammelled in every-day 
life, as has been shown ; the idea of the 
invalid lady inspired her with no lofty 
ideas of being " a comfort" or of " doing 
good," only with pre-conceived aversion. 
For the first time for many weeks she felt 
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her blood mounting indignantly in her 
cheeks. Sophia, unknown to herself, had 
imbibed many prejudices and much pride ; 
her aunt had carefully instilled into her the 
conviction that, on the whole, as a Bland- 
ford, she had some reason to be proud. 
Although she had no self-confidence, she 
had considered her aunt a very great 
person, and naturally a great relation re- 
flects a little glory, even on so humble a 
person as Sophia. She flung on a bonnet 
and shawl and hurried out. 

Unconsciously, she bent her steps to- 
wards the little church, half looked down 
upon and half pitied in old days as being 
vastly inferior to the cathedral.. Sophia, full 
of health and spirits, had never felt the need 
of religion; she had been used to attend 
services, and listened with pleasure lo the 
music, but since her misfortunes she had 
not had the courage to go to the cathedral, 
and the people had stared at her the only 

13 
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time she had ventured to Harling church. 
Sophia had shrunk from going again, with 
a bitter dislike to the clergyman and the 
congregation who had stared. 

Now she pushed herself through the 
turnstile angrily, abusing Mr. Hunt in her 
thoughts ; the damp graves and sodden 
tombstones were heaped up on each side of 
her path, the rooks were circling round the 
elms, and the rain had made pools where 
the gravel had been worn away by the 
passers-by. Here she could see plainly 
the copper beech that shadowed Harling 
House; she could see her old bed-room 
window, and the tops of the drawing-room 
and dining-room windows; Sophia lent 
against a wall grave, guarded with hearse- 
like beplumed iron railings, and surveyed 
her old home. Gradually Mr. Hunt made 
a very small portion of her thoughts ; a 
thousand memories crowded up into her 
mind, bitter and sweet. How many times 
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she had looked out of that dear bed-room 
window! Sophia in fancy leant against 
the mahogany bureau, black with age, and 
opened the sash once more. She sees the 
long white dusty road, the turnpike, the 
turnpike- man, with his white apron-pocket 
full of coppers; she sees a horseman stop 
and pay, and then come riding towards 
her ; it is Frank Mellish 1 She is looking 
at the house with great tears rolling 
heavily over her cheeks ; and with an entire 
forgetfulness of where she is, Sophia walks 
through the passages and rooms, touching 
the old china cups, pushing familiar chairs. 
Now she is in the garden, and now her 
sobs nearly choke her. 

And was this the end of her life ? How 
bitter it was ! She wondered why she was 
born. 

*' My dear young lady !" 

It is Mr. Dowson. Sophia's sobs have 
. now become beyond her control ; she 
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gasped and lent against the grave for 
support. Mr. Dowson, with tears almost 
starting in his own eyes, endeavoured to 
take her hands, extended towards Harling 
House, as if in protest. It was useless to 
attempt to soothe her, he felt; he stood 
silently watching her, until her grief, what- 
ever it was, should moderate. 

Mr. Dowson had scarcely seen Sophia 
since that memorable day at Severton 
station ; yet he had thought much and 
often of her; long ago he had known or 
suspected some of the calamities in store 
for her. To a Londoner failures are not, it 
may be, quite so surprising as to a country 
person. In the course of his city career he 
had seen many affluent families suddenly 
brought to comparative poverty and rise 
again to comparative wealth ; perhaps he 
himself had, while in business, frequently 
excellent cause for anxiety and sleepless 
nights. That Mr. Blandford should have 
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failed in an ordinary way would have 
scarcely surprised him ; that he should have 
proved himself a mere swindler had 
shocked him. He had been not altogether 
indifferent to Sophia ; her innocent ex- 
pression, her youthfulness, her gentleness, 
had struck him as being attractive ; he had 
thought some thoughts that neither his 
mother nor his sister had guessed or 
fathomed. The suicide of her father, the 
disgraceful state of his affairs, had, however, 
caused a revulsion of tenderness. As he 
watched Sophia now, he could not but ex- 
perience some return of interest mixed with 
deep pity. 

By-and-by the sobs grew less frequent. 
Sophia, with a shame-faced air, turned her 
swelled, tear-stained face away; half 
proudly drew her hand from his. She was 
angry he had seen her crying — ^angry, cold, 
and with a head-ache, she would have 
liked to die. 
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" I shall go away now," she said. 

" Stop, stop," said Mr. Dowson ; ^' you 
must not go just yet." 

He took both her hands and drew her 
towards him, why he could not say. 

"Come, we will walk up and down 
here," he went on ; " it will do you good. 
Why were you crying T 

'* Because I am miserable 1" burst out 
Sophia. " T am the most unhappy woman 
in the world !" and she began to sob again. 

Mr. Dowson was greatly disturbed and 
distressed. It was beyond his power to 
console her, he felt. 

*' But tell me," he said ; " don't cry; but 
tell me, has anything fresh happened to 
make you unhappy ?" 

" Oh, yes 1" cried Sophia ; " I hate the 

ft 

thought of it I I have never imagined I 
could be so miserable I Oh, how unkind to 
send me away I It is the hardest thing of 
all to bear 1" 
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" Going away I where V said Mr. Dow- 
son, his interest aroused in earnest. 

" To Birmingham !" said Sophia. " I 
have been so unhappy ! I cannot go by 
myself, I have never gone away before ! 
Oh, what will become of me ? what can I 
do, what can I do ?" 

The real agony and terror that burst 
forth in these words rang in his ears almost 
against his will. Sophia's tears streaming 
down her face scarcely affected him as 
much ; he lifted her hand and drew it 
within his arm, patting it softly with his 
disengaged hand. 

" I don't know what I shall do!'' she went 
on passionately ; " nobody cares if I am 
alive or dead, except Mr. Hunt, and he 
only wants to get rid of me. I wish I was 
some one else !" 

"Sophia," said Mr. Dowson, *' why do 
you dislike leaving Severton so much ; is it 
because- you are afraid, my dear ?" 
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"Yes," cried Sophia; '*I have never 
been used to do things ; how can I do 
them ? What am I to do ? no one cares 
for me I What am I to do V 

She clung to his arm. He had never 
known Sophia so well as at that minute, 
and yet his heart swelled with pity. Her 
streaming eyes were turned to his face in 
agonised appeal. It was but a moment ; 
he put his arm round her and kissed her. 

" I will take care of you if you like, 
Sophia," he said. "There is no reason 
why you should go to Birmingham unless 
you like it. If you will put up with a 
husband double your age, you know, you 
can remain in Severton." 

The words were spoken, and could not 
^e recalled. Not unperceived by Mr. Dow- 
son was the expression on Sophia's face. 
Utterly astonished, he saw she was, and 
unprepared for his words ; he could nob 
see her thoughts, perhaps it was fortunate. 
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Mr. Dowson was not a handaome man ; 
thick streaks of grey marked his hair, he 
stooped and wore spectacles ; in Sophia's 
estimation he was hideous and very old. 
Still, she could not repress a rising feeling 
of flattered vanity ; this was her first offer. 

'* You were not prepared for my words V* 
he said, a little mortified. 

Sophia stammered and hesitated. She 
did not, however, draw away her hand, which 
he held, half comforting himself for what 
he knew would be deemed a foolish action, 
by seeing what a slender hand it was, and 
with what taper fingers. 

" I will do my best to make you happy, 
my dear,*' he said. 

" Oh, yes T' said Sophia, scarcely know- 
ing what she said. 

" Then I may consider you my property 
from this time ?" said Mr. Dowson, and he 
kissed her again; again also comforting 
himself with reflecting that she was a very 
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desirable person to kiss. So Sophia, having 
no courage to say the reverse, nor very 
likely having made up her mind on the 
subject at all, found herself engaged to Mr. 
Dowson. 

As they walked up and down, and she 
felt his arm protectingly put around her^ 
shoulders, she was aware all at once that 
she had escaped for the present all need to 
think or act for herself, also that other 
people beside Miss Robinson could be com- 
plimentary. He had spoken no word of 
love to her — this Sophia did not notice ; she 
was content with assurances that Mr. Dow- 
son's life should be devoted to making her 
happy. She had been very unhappy 
lately. 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 

It was all very well for Sophia to resign 
herself to the care of Mr. Dowson, con- 
gratulating herself for her escape from the 
superintendence of Mr. Hunt, and also 
from an invalid lady in Birmingham, but 
Mr. Dowson's situation was not so enviable. 
As he walked away from Sophia's lodging 
he became aware, in his turn, of the step he 
had taken ; it did not fill his mind with 
much exaltation of spirits. 

In the hurry of his feelings he had for- 
gotten partially his mother and sister ; as 
he walked towards his home he had ample 
time to remember their existence ; the re- 
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collection was not particularly cheering at 
the present moment. Dear Anna had ex- 
pressed herself rather violently from the 
first about the Blandford disaster ; she had 
taken a aavagely severe view of Sophia. 
Mrs. Dowson, following meekly in the train 
of her imperious daughter, had agreed in 
many of her opinions ; and his case, he now 
knew, was fraught with danger and diffi- 
culty. He decided he would not speak of 
it at present ; he would arrange so that the 
difficulty should be got over ; it occurred to 
him that if he actually told them in 
Sophia's presence, possibly things would be 
easier for all parties ; surely when they saw 
her they could not avoid seeing how sweet 
and amiable she was I 

Thus musing, he walked along, recalling 
Sophia's pleading youthful voice, her yield- 
ing mouth, her slim figure, her attitude 
when he had first seen her. She would be, 
he assured himself^ a wife to be proud of. 
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a wife to make him happy : he did not wish 
for a strong-minded woman as a companion 
— no, no ; and here thoughts of his sister 
darted uneasily across his mind. Sophia 
would never interfere with him, she would 
not wish him to give up his old habits. 
She had no family, thank Heaven ! There 
was no doubt she was a most amiable 
young woman ; had not every one said so ? 

Then there was Mr. Hunt to tell ! Very 
disagreeable was all this to Mr. Dowson, 
who, although accustomed to much domestic 
tyranny, was not disposed to submit cheer- 
fully to the remarks of the world. On re- 
flection, Mr. Hunt should be got over at 
once, and with this decision Mr. Dowson 
wended his way rather mournfully across 
the (^ose to South Terrace. 

Mr. Hunt absolutely screamed with 
astonishment. It must be some mistake t 
No ; he listened to Mr. Dowson droning on 
until he was satisfied that Sophia had even 
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a more advantageous offer than the com- 
panionship to Mrs. Blundel of Birmingham. 
His respect for Sophia rose ; very likely 
she had known of this all along; he re- 
gretted his sharp words to her, but he 
could not help a sort of sneering contempt 
attaching itself to his estimation of Mr. 
Dowson ; at his age, to be caught by a few 
trifles such as a pair of eyes or twenty 
summers I If he had proposed to marry 
her when the reputed heiress of a thousand 
a year, indeed, it would have been different ; 
but now I — well, he could not think him 
very wise or prudent. 

" I do not wish the matter mentioned, as 
yet," said Mr. Dowson ; " I felt it impera- 
tive to tell you at once ; I am sure you quite 
understand when I tell you that for the pre- 
sent I wish you to be the only participator 
in the matter besides Sophia and myself." 

** Oh, certainly, certainly ; of course," 
said Mr. Hunt ; but that very evening he 
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informed his sister, in the strictest con- 
fidence, of Sophias extraordinary good 
fortune. 

Miss Hunt was delighted ; she felt that 
' it had been entirely, as it were, their affair, 
their management. She observed that 
Sophia owed everything to their kindness, 
and was not slow in enlarging on the subject 
to her brother ; she could not but regret, 
however, the necessary resignation of the. 
Birmingham plan, that had appeared so ex- 
ceedingly appropriate to Sophia's forlorn 
circumstances. It was quite a brilliant 
marriage for her ! Miss Hunt began at 
once wondering " when it would be," and 
smiled a little smile of malicious delight at 
the thought of the disappointment of Miss 
Robinson, whose attentions to the Dow- 
sons had always called forth from her 
satirical remarks. 

And poor Mrs. and Miss Powson ! Here 
was a fresh field for Miss Hunt, who roved 
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about at her will in reflections of the 
" blow" this would be to them. So curious, 
too, that Sophia should have her aunt's 
house. It was to be hoped she would do 
away with those vulgar curtains, and 
endeavour to give a more lady-like tone to 
the furniture. Miss Dowson's taste was 
horrible ! so gaudy ! 

Mr. Hunt decided at once that it was 
highly improper for ** that poor child" to be 
any longer in those lodgings ; she must be 
invited to their house — it was a matter of 
necessity she should be invited. And Miss 
Hunt with glee said, ^' Oh, yes ; she would 
invite her at once." Her mind's eye 
travelled swiftly into Mrs. Tucker s shop, 
and selected all the future bride's wedding 
gear, " married in silk, of course — not ex- 
pensive ; white silks can be bought at any 
price almost." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

T 

Eaely in the morning, after the incidents 
related in the last chapter, Sophia saw Mr. 
Dowson plod up the steps leading from the 
road to her lodging. She had spent a 
bewildered sleepless night, and looked pale 
and restless. Her eyes appeared larger 
and had blue marks underneath them ; she 
trembled exceedingly. During the long 
hours of the preceding night Sophia had 
looked into the inmost recesses of her 
heart, and had not discovered the faintest 
trace of Mr. Dowson, although she searched 
diligently. Sophia had not forgotten one 
of his words ; they filled her heart with 

14 
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grateful pleasure ; it was so pleasant to be 
loved; but she had no love to give in 
return. 

From her station in the room, she saw 
the sun catching on Mr. Dowson's spec- 
tacles and displaying to the best advantage 
his double cbin and grey hair ; his face 
was far from being lit up with smiles ; he 
rang at the bell and pulled up his shirt- 
collar as if it were his ordinary visit to the 
butcher or baker. She could not perceive 
anything lover-like in Mr. Dowson. Sophia 
herself had smoothed her hair and arranged 
her dress to the best advantage ; although 
she did not love Mr. Dowson, she desired 
to look her best. 

She had had some feeble thoughts of ex- 
plaining to him the state of her mind ; she 
had in the night terrified scruples that she 
must not marry unless she loved. She 
had had imaginary interviews with Mr. 
Dowson, and held dialogues with him, in 
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which she uttered heroic sentiments and 
he had said nothing; but Mr. Dowson's 
matter-of-fact entrance into the room, his 
salutation of, " Well, my dear,'' and the 
kiss he bestowed on her cheek, dispelled 
these midnight visions. How pleasantly 
he took her hand and bade her put her 
bonnet on ; how anxious he was that she 
should wrap up against the keen east 
wind ! 

Sophia found herself walking towards 
Severton for the first time since her 
father 8 death ; Mr. Dowson oflPered her his 
arm, and they trudged along with no ap- 
parent perception that their appearance 
excited any surprise in the minds of the 
few Severton people they met. Dr. Trip, 
whirling by in his gig, bowed and smiled, 
and smiled and bowed, but Sophia never 
saw him ; she was thinking how kindly Mr. 
Dowson had spoken to her, and how 
pleasant it was to have kind words spoken 
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to her. Mr. Dowson's face was troubled 
with anxiety ; but she did not think of him 
as they walked along, nor did she give a 
thought as to the probable issue of her 
visit to his mother and sister. She found 
his arm very comfortable ; he took great 
care of her ; it was enough. Mr. Dowson 
had not told her that his mother and sister 
were ignorant of their relative position ; he 
had felt the difficulty too great on all sides, 
and had only trusted that things would 
arrange themselves ; yet, as they neared 
the cathedral, he involuntarily slackened 
his footsteps. 

*' Sophia," he said at length. 

" Yes, Mr, Dowson," she answered. 

" You know I haven't told them at home 
yet about all this." 

" Oh, haven't you ?" said Sophia. She 
was not anxious, nor did she give any 
thought to the matter, he knew by her 
voice. 
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" I dare say they will be surprised, you 
know,'' he said. " Mr, Hunt was very 
much surprised." 

** Oh, was he ?" said Sophia, blush- 
ing. 

Mr. Dowson looked at her and sighed. 
She seemed so charming as he did so that 
he was quite reassured. She was certainly 
an attractive girl. He drew her hand 
more firmly through his arm, and walked 
forward with renewed confidence. 

Sophia glanced at the cathedral The 
bells were chiming, with that pretty sug- 
gestive minor key she knew so well. It 
was nearly time for the morning service to 
begin ; she saw the well-known figures 
walking through the divers alleys and 
lanes to service ; there are the usual stoop- 
ing old men and women, who she knows by 
sight, frequent the free seats ; in the dis- 
tance she sees Charlotte Mellish and her 
sisters — with a pang she sees them — she 
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draws away her hand from Mr. Dowson's 
arm. 

'^ So delighted to meet you both/' says 
Miss Hunt behind her. 

Sophia submits to a little peck-like kiss, 
to a meaning sly. glance. She has not 
seen Miss Hunt for so long, that she stares 
at her grey curls and rusty black lace 
bonnet with the lilac flowers, as if they 
were strange to her eyes, and not the same 
as she ha4 seen for the last six years, more 
or less well worn. 

" On your way to see dear Mrs. and 
Miss Dowson? Remember me to them, 
Mr. Dowson ! Lovely day after yester- 
day, which really was miserable, I 
thought ;" and with another kiss and 
another significant " So glad to meet you 
both 1" 

Miss Hunt hurries away, flattering 
herself on her successful interview ; while 
Mr. Dowson's hand rests lingeringly on his 
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own garden door, more nervous than the 
blushing Sophia. 

He is a long time turning the handle ; 
Sophia and he walk slowly up the front 
garden, the iron gates, with their pillars 
crowned with pine-apples in stone, appear 
such old friends, such dear friends to her ; 
the gates are a little open. 

" They are in the garden," said Sophia, 
thinking aloud. 

** Do you see them ?" said Mr. Dowson, 
half stopping. 

" No ; but I feel sure they are," said 
Sophia, and turned rosy and smiling 
towards him. 

He lingers, he stops. 

"Sophia," he says, and looks into her 
innocent eyes, " I dare say they will be 
much surprised, you know," he said. 

" Do you think so ?'* said Sophia. 

" Perhaps they may be, you know, my 
dear; I am not a young man, and I 
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am not given to talking on such sub- 
jects." 

No," said Sophia, faintly. 
But you and I, Sophia, are the same 
now/' said Mr. Dowson, and as he said 
this he saw Mrs. Dowson, his sister, and 
Miss Robinson strolling up and down the 
broad garden walk. 

They were coming towards them. Miss 
Dowson was in all her handsomest clothes, 
for they were prepared for the morning 
service at the cathedral and a stroll in 
High Street afterwards. Miss Robinson 
had a juvenile jacket on, and Mrs. Dowson 
was pottering by her side, looking, Sophia 
thought, more fragile and aged than when 
she had last seen her. Mr. Dowson took 
her hand and led her towards them. 

*' Mother," he said, ** I have brought a 
visitor with me." 

'* So I see," observed Mrs. Dowson 
timidly, and with no cordiality, but she 
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held out her hand and said, " How d'ye 
do. Miss Blandford V 

" Anna," said Mr. Dowson desperately, 
" I have asked Sophia to come this morn- 
ing as a favour to us all." 

"Oh, indeed!" observed Miss Dowson 
scornfully, but she held out no hand to 
Sophia. 

'* Miss Robinson," said Mr. Dowson in a 
would-be gay manner, '* I am so glad you 
are here ; you can sympathise with us all 
when I tell you that Sophia has consented 
to make me the — the — happiest of men 1" 

" What ?" screamed Mrs. Dowson. 

" Good God !" moaned Miss Dowson. 

Miss Robinson said nothing ; her face was 
convulsed with a spasm of hatred as she 
darted a look at Sophia and turned 
away. 

" I said how surprised you would be, 
mother," continued Mr. Dowson airily, and 
bearing up as well as he could against the 
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united surprise. " You never thought me 
a marrying man, did you ?" 

Sophia looked from one to the other 
with startled eyes ; she suddenly turned 
to Mr. Dowson and caught his arm. 

" Come, Anna," said he, and he glanced 
kindly at his sister, ^^ make her welcome." 

"Excuse me, William," said Miss Dow- 
son loftily ; " really you know there are 
limits. My father — poor man I — was re- 
spectable ! My father was an honourable 
man I My father never swindled — yes, 
swindled people I" 

" Anna, my dear Anna, be calm 1" 
shrieked Miss Robinson, clinging weeping 
to Miss Dowson's plump ai:m, while old 
Mrs. Dowson went whooping off in 
hysterics. 

'* I am calm," said Miss Dowson, regard- 
less of her mother's cries, Miss Robinson's 
caresses, and Sophia's death-like hue. 
" No, William, you must excuse me ; this 
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is no place for people like myself and 
mamma ; of course, you are at liberty to 
do as you please, but pray remember, at 
any rate, that we can still, thank God I 
choose our own associates 1" 

" Compose yourself, dear Anna ! be 
calm !" said Miss Robinson, in tragic 
accents, while Miss Dowson gave way to 
floods of tears. 

"I never expected this, Priscilla," she 
sobbed ; " never I We have, as a family, 
been so respected and looked up to I My 
dear father ! thank Heaven he did not live 
to 6ee this disgrace fall on him !" 

" Oh, Will— Will— William I" screamed 
Mrs. Dowson. " My dear boy !"i 

Sophia, clinging to Mr. Dowson's arm, 
suddenly relaxed her hold, and turned 
away to run — ^it was almost comical — but 
Mr. Dowson ran after her. 

"Sophia," he said, "do you remember 
before I went to London ?" 
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" Yes, yes ; oh, let me go away 1" she 
said. 

'* I meant to ask you then to marry me, 
my dear little girl ; I did, indeed 1" 

Sophia gave one look into his face ; his 
eyes beam at her through his spectacles 
full of kindliness and affection, and she 
faints dead away. 

Mrs. Dowson remains at the solicitations 
of her son, although Miss Dowson and 
Miss Robinson turn indignantly away. 
Sobbing and trembling very much, she 
comes to Sophia's assistance. Bells are 
rung; servants, who have watched the 
whole proceedings from the bedroom- 
windows, where they are tidying and dust- 
ing, come with rapid steps; wine and 
smelling-salts are in demand ; Mr. Dowson 
lifts her up, and carries her into the draw- 
ing-room, and lays her on the green velvet 
sofa. 

" Mother, do be kind to the poor thing," 
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he said. " She is to be your daughter, 
you know, and my wife." 

So when Sophia awakes, with a whirling 
brain and a dim sight, she finds Mrs. 
Dowson feebly crying, and caUmg her 
" Sophia," but with a timidity that boded 
ill for her. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

It is not to be supposed that Miss -Dow- 
son and her brother were on very friendly 
terms after this little display of temper on 

her part. In fact there had ensued a 
battle royal between them, in which con- 
siderable spirit was shown on both sides. 
The ice once broken, Mr. Dowson felt him- 
self equal to all, and it was now a trial of 
strength between them. 

After what had passed, Sophia declared 
she could not go again to their house. It 
was true Mrs. Dowson had, at her son's 
command, striven to make some amends 
for Anna's and her own rudeness, but 
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Sophia was deeply wounded, and nothing 
could erase from her memory what had 
passed. She was now installed in the best 
bed-room the Hunts possessed. Miss 
Hunt was almost as indignaut as Sophia 
at the conduct of the Dowsons ; she 
censured theiji severely, but still observed 
to Miss Robihson she could not wonder at 
it — it was quite what she should have 
felt. 

The perturbation of the latter was im- 
mense when she discovered that Sophia 
was once more inclined to prosperity ; she 
bore up until she heard that Sophia was 
actually staying in South Terrace, but her 
cup overran at this intelligence. After 
her neglect, her rudeness, her behaviour in 
the garden, she was well aware Sophia 
would never forgive her, and certainly Mr. 
Dowson would not ; it was, as far as that 
went, all over with Miss Robinson ; that 
comfortable house with its comfortable 
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arrangements would, she feared, close its 
door for ever upon her. 

There was only one thing to be done, 
and Miss Robinson, slighted and unsuc- 
cessful as she felt herself to be, determined 
upon doing this one thing. She would, at 
any rate, make as it were a bank against 
any happiness either Sophia or Mr. Dow- 
son might be likely to enjoy ; she resolved 
oipon fannbg the flames of dear Anna's 
wrath, and upon casting all the odium 
possible upon the reputation of both 
parties. 

" It is quite what I should have felt," 
chimed in Miss Robinson eagerly. 

" Not that the slightest blame attaches 
to Sophia," said Miss Hunt, drawing her- 
self up with dignity ; the idea of Miss 
Robinson, indeed 1 

" Oh, you think not ? well, that is such 
a comfort ! Now dear Anna and Mrs. 
Dowson naturally feel it so much I you see 
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they cannot suppose her attached to Mr. 
Dowson after what has passed 1" said Miss 
Robinson. ^ 

**You allude, of course, to the Mellish 
affair? I really think that childish non- 
sense might be forgotten I Mrs. Montague 
Jones has had a lucky escape, indeed 1 A 
most ill-bred person she is, but still, she 
may thank Heaven for her escape I I 
understand Miss Mellish is disappointed 
as well at the ill success of her plans. 
Ridiculous, she makes herself at hef age 
with her flirtations." 

"She is but thirty -six," said Miss 
Robinson. 

" Thirty-six or forty-six is all the same 
in my opinion. Miss Robinson," said Miss 
Hunt, tartly. " A great want of discern- 
ment in Miss Mellish, to be unaware that 
she begins to look forty, if she isn't forty, 
and, in my opinion, a ridiculous thing to 
see a middle-aged woman flirting about 

15 
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like a girl ! as if every one didn't know 

what she was after, too !" 

"Well, I dare say," rejoined Miss 
Bobinson, staring at the carpet, and drum- 
ming with her foot ; " but still, it is evident 
Sophia is marrying for mere mercenary 
ends, and I deeply feel for my dear friends ; 
you see, we have been such very old and 
intimate friends. Miss Hunt, that I natu- 
rally know their thoughts." 

"Ahr said Miss Hunt, "if Sophia is 
marrying Mr. Dowson for his money, I 
dare say it is only what some other people 
would like to do." 

And here Miss Robinson rose, vowing 
vengeance in her heart, leaving Miss Hunt 
pleased, and, as it were, warmed to the 
inmost core, by her passage of arms in 
Sophia's defence. Notwithstanding, the 
few words had sunk slightly into her 
mind. Was Sophia, after all, only marry- 
ing for money ? 
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Miss Dowson continued to weep, to 
scold, to moan ; Mrs. Dowson, urged on by 
her example, became really unwell, and took 
to her room ; Mr. Dowson was at his very 
wits' end with the state of aflFairs at home 
and abroad. A hundred times a day he 
wished he had left his words to Sophia 
unsaid ; but all the wishes in the world 
could not recall them, and he could not go 
away from his word. His meals were 
made as miserable as might be to him. 
Miss Dowson was tragically affectionate, 
desperately severe, and awfully pathetic by 
turns. She would bury her face in her 
handkerchief and sob at critical points of 
breakfast-time ; she would read aloud to 
her mother scraps of letters from her dear 
friends, and sigh and groan over the " we 
deeply feel, dear Anna, for your trial," or, 
** such a marriage in prospect must cause, 
I know, the keenest anguish to your poor 
mother,'' for Miss Dowson had made, as 

15—2 
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was her custom, the most of things, and 
Sophia was by reputation as ugly and as 
black as sin. Sometimes Miss Dowson 
was seized at dinner with attacks that 
threatened entire dissolution ; she would 
clench her teeth, gulp, roll her eyes, and 
gasp for breath. William must lead her 
from the table I she felt paralysed ! she was 
dying! Then poor Mrs. Dowson would 
begin to cry, and wring her hands and say. 
Oh, why did William make them so un- 
happy 1 and Anna such a dangerous sub- 
ject for these attacks ! 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

Mb. Dowson for some time bore his perse- 
cutions with a resolution and patience that 
surprised even his sister. His was an 
amiable disposition, prone to take of all 
subjects mild and lenient views ; it may be 
his affection for Aqna did not suffer as 
another's might have done. 

He bore her reproaches at first with 
calmness, by -and- by endeavouring gently 
to sway her harsher opinions in more 
favourable directions ; then he reasoned 
with her, but Miss Dowson would not 
stand reasoning, and drowned his efforts 
with torrents of angry words. 
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There comes an end to the patience even 
of a Mr. Dowson at last, and he at length 
was goaded into indignant expostulation. 
He at- first opened proceedings with his 
mother. Before her he laid in gentle terms 
his case, and entreated her to try and in- 
fluence Anna. He told her of Sophia's sad 
position, her blighted prospects, her loneli- 
ness; he urged on her Sophia's youthful- 
ness, inexperience, her unhappiness. He 
fondly took his mother's hand, and showed 
her how, so far from injuring his family, he 
was bringing into it an amiable young 
woman, who would cheer them and be a 
fresh interest to her. To all of which Mrs. 
Dowson listened and shook her head ; 
smiling through her tears at her William, 
and always regretting that her dear, 
handsome boy should throw himself so 
away. 

No, no, Mr. Dowson said, he was not a 
boy, he was old and unattractive ; besides, 
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Sophia was such an affectionate young 
creature — ^she was willing to give her life to 
him, yes, absolutely to him. 

Mr. Dowson would walk up and down 
the room hastily as he said this, and with 
his hands beneath his coat-tails, apparently 
overwhelmed with Sophia's magnanimity. 
His mother would see some day what a 
tender little heart hers was ; no, no, if any 
throwing away was to be spoken of, it was 
she who threw herself away. 

**But, my dear," 6aid Mrs. Dowson, 
timidly, " you know we are not satisfied 
about Miss Blandford ; how can we be 
indeed, when people tell us such things ? 
I am sure Anna is miserable about the 
whole story, poor girl 1" 

" But what can any one say about 

Sophia, mother," said Mr. Dowson, "ex- 

« 

cept that she was the most unfortunate 
daughter of an unfortunate man? I am 
sure any one who reflects at all will see 
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that she has been the greatest sufferer of 
all ; her fortune gone — 



II 



" Ah, that's just it 1" interrupted Mrs. 
DowBon, in tears. *' Now they do say, 
William, and I can't really help feeling the 
same, that Miss Blandford only wants your 
money.'* 

"Weill" said Mr. Dowson, "it might 
even be so ; but, mother, what of that V 

" You know, William, she was in love or 
engaged to some one else,*' said Mrs. Dow- 
son. "I am sure Miss Robinson, poor 
thing, is so distressed about it 1 And to 
think she was the innocent cause of such a 
misfortune as ours by introducing her here! 
I assure you she feels it very much, and 
you know how intimate they were ! But 
she says she was so entirely deceived! 
My dear, dear William, be warned I I 
assure you, Miss Robinson has told us such 
things." 

" Damn Miss Robinson," said Mr. Dow- 
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son, in a passion. " If this is the way she 
shows her friendship, she shall not come to 
my house again !" 

** But Anna is certainly right to hear 
what she has to say, William, you know," 
said Mrs. Dowson, alarmed. "And con- 
sider what a thing to be said about Miss 
Blandford 1 You know, my dear, as your 
mother, I cannot quite approve your 
choice ; indeed, I am so very miserable I 
Anna and Miss Robinson say both what a 
wretched future is before you 1 Anna says 
that Miss Blandford " 

" Confound Anna 1" burst out Mr. Dow- 
son. " What affair is it of hers, in 
Heaven's name ? If she chose to marry a 
post-boy or a chimney-sweep should I 
interfere? Good heavens, ma'am, at my 
age, am I to be ordered about like a 
child ? This must be put a stop to. 
If she will not behave as I desire, she 
must leave my house ! And as to Miss 
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Robinson, she shall never enter it 
again 1" 

He left the room hastily ; Mrs. Dowfcon, 
much terrified, hurrying after him, but he 
banged the door violently in her face. He 
was more than ordinarily angry, as the 
servants saw, when he inquired where his 
sister was. She was in the garden, they 
answered, and as he turned from them 
with a disordered manner and agitated 
steps, they nodded their heads, and 
woi^dered and gossiped at the reason — 
Miss Dowson, oh, she was a one 1 there 
was no . doubt about thatj a prying thing. 
In fact, there was not a person in the house 
who regarded Miss Dowson, behind her 
back, with favour ; and in her turn not 
one that Miss Dowson did not regard with 
suspicion. By the time her brother had 
gained the haU and sought for his hat, his 
passion had greatly subsided. Although 
Mr. Dowson^ when exasperated, was quick 
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in temper, it could not be said that it was 
of long duration ; moreover, as he opened 
the front door, he felt sorry, and ashamed 
of the haste he had shown towards his 
mother. 

It was one of those pleasant humid days, 
half spring, half winter ; the crocuses had 
spread themselves out to bask in the warm 
sunshine, and turned their expostulating 
faces towards him. Miss Dowson was 
stooping over a bed of bulbs, too much 
absorbed in her Dutch tulips to be aware 
of her brother's proximity; she had her 
back towards him, and her kilted dress 
stuck out like a balloon. He had had 
ample time to reflect on his late angry 
words and feelings, and hurt as he could 
not but be, he now saw her with kindly 
eyes ; poor Anna 1 he thought, she was so 
fond of him I No doubt it was a trial to 
her, and women were different to men. 

'* How are the tulips, Anna ?" he said. 
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*' Oh, it's you, is it ?" very coldly. 
" Yes," said Mr. Dowson ; " the fact is, 
I came out to have a little talk with you ; 

4 

we can talk best out here, this sort of 
thing excites mother." 

" Don't abuse mamma to me, William," 
said Miss Dowson. " Anything but iliat I 
can* bear, anything; of course, she is 
nothing now to you, but respect my feel- 
ings, at any rate !" 

*' Good gracious, Anna !" said Mr. Dow- 
son. " What do you mean ?" 

'[ Oh, it's no use talking, WUliam, when 
people are only intent upon quarrelling," 
said Miss Dowson, tossing her head. 
** Poor mamma has borne enough lately of 
annoyance and worry from you 1 Poor 
thing I it's easy to see she is broken- 
hearted, and rapidly failing! Every one 
observes it I I am sure she will not last 
long ! I see her breaking up 1" 

'* I hope you are mistaken, Anna, from 
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my heart/' said Mr. Dowson, gravely ; " I 
am sure your anxiety is unfounded. Con- 
sidering her age, I think she is wonderful ! 
And when you reflect how much stronger 
she is than she has been for years. Why, 
when in London, she scarcely went out 
through the winter." 

" Ah, she had no occasion ! then her 
home was a happy one," sighed Miss Dow- 
son. "She had no reason to dread her 
own drawing-room ; and we had so many 
nice friends — real friends — respected 
friends 1" 

" Friends at our time of life are not 
made, my dear Anna ; you must recollect 
that. Still, since you have left London, 
your old friends have remembered you 
with kindness. How many times you 
have been invited to spend a month or so 
among them ! Even this morning I heard 
you tell our mother of Mrs. Burton's kind 
invitation !" said Mr. Dowson. 
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" No, William ; I will not leave mamma," 
said Miss Dowson, tragically. " You may 
torture me, if you please, insult me — I 
cannot prevent you doing so, you are my 
brother ! — but leave mamma now I will not ! 
Who can tell to what she might be exposed 
in my absence !" 

" I don't know what you mean, Anna," 
said her brother, endeavouring to be good- 
tempered ; " I don't think you are very 
coherent or reasonable. Mother is quite 
capable of taking care of herself, even sup- 
posing I was not here to do so, but I am 
here." 

'^ You are, William," said Miss Dowson, 
solemnly. 

"Very well ; then there is no reason why 
anything more need be said about that. I 
came out to talk to you, in point of fact, 
about my marriage," said her brother. 

" I cannot bear it," shrieked Miss Dow- 
son, with energy. " Don't mention this 
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subject to me 1 It is a degradation even 
for me to hear you allude to suchu a — a — 
disgraceful connection !" 

*'Now, Anna/' said Mr. Dowson, still 
keeping his temper, " 1 don't want to hear 
anything more of that sort, you know ; 
you must not talk in that way to 
me. 

" I shall ; it is my duty," cried Miss 
Dowson shrilly. " I say it is a disgraceful 
connection ! A common girl of that sort, 
the talk of the town, to come to this house ! 
A girl whom evert/ one despises 1 who only 
marries you for your money I who — 
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" Upon my word, Anna," said her 
brother, " this is rather too much, you 
know ! As to coming to this house, I 
hope I may invite whom I like to my own; 
I invited you and my mother, but I have 
not invited you to interfere with my 
arrangements, nor shall you ! My marriage 
only concerns you so far as I desired you 
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might be induced to look upon it witK a 
less prejudiced mind?' 

" Im-possible, William," sobbed his 
sister. '* Could I be brought in contact 
with such a creature as that ! and see her 
here in this house 1 Never." 

I am sorry for it," said Mr. Dowson. 
Never," repeated Miss Dowson, drying 
-her eyes. " If you knew all, and had not 
been entangled and fascinated and seduced 
by that low thing, you would see the hor- 
rible impropriety of forcing your mother 
and sister to acknowledge such a person's 
existence !" 

"Pray be silent, Anna," said Mr. Dow- 
son. 

*' I will not be silent," returned she. " I 
say I never will meet that creature ; she 
shall not come here if I can prevent it 
The idea !" 

" You forget yourself," said Mr. Dowson. 
" And now let me tell you that I will hav^ 
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no more of this sort of thing, Anna! 
Either you must make up your mind to be 
on good terms with Sophia, or (you oblige 
me to say this) you must make some other 
arrangements for yourself! You have 
made so much mischief lately that I really 
think the latter is the wisest course ! You 
cannot expect Sophia, although she is the 
most amiable woman in the world, can 
receive you, after your conduct, except at 
my express desire. I think on the whole, 
unless you apologise to her, your remaining 
in this house is impossible I" 

" Apologise ! to her I Oh, mamma 1 
Oh, my poor, unhappy mother I" screamed 
Miss Dowson. 

" In short,'' hurried on Mr. Dowson, " I 
think perhaps you had better go away 
during my marriage, as you evidently are 
determined not to oblige me or consult my 
feelings." 

** In short, you desire me to leave your 

16 
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house/' said Miss Dowson. ** Let me 
understand you, William ; pray do not be 
underhand any more with me !" 

" I will be quite plain with you ; T have 
been quite plain," said Mr. Dowson, irri- 
tated. " T think you had better leave for 
a while ; I dare say reflection and time will 
show you a good many things / apparently 
\jannot." 

" You turn me out of your house ?" said 
Miss Dowson. "Remember, I return no 
more I nor shall mamma I From this 
moment I have no ' brother, no home ! 
mamma no son! I go, but remember, I 
never return I" 

She turned and left him standing by the 
tulip-bed. 

*' Oh, Anna, Anna !" was all poor Mr. 
Dowson could say, he was so wretched. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

It must not be supposed that Miss Dowson 
quitted her brothers house immediately. 
Although she had protested that after the 
way in which she had been insulted, no 
powers should induce her to remain ; yet, 
knowing the person with whom she had to 
deal, she had been prepared for some solici- 
tation on Mr. Dowson 's part, some over- 
tures of a peaceful nature. 

To her astonishment, nothing of the sort 
occurred ; Mr. Dowson, for once in his 
life, was thoroughly roused to firmness. 
To Anna's silence he had suflBcient spirit 
to return silence, her dignity with dignity ; 

16—2 
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as she chose to go, he would hold out no 
hand to stay her. The weeks went 
sorrowfully by for all parties ; Mrs. Dow- 
son, urged on by her daughter, submitting 
to be packed up, ticketed, and harassed 
with daily increasing tearfulness ; Anna, 
whose temperament was inclined towards 
avarice, denuding the house of every trifling 
ornament that she could or could not lay 
claim to, casting bitter insinuations in her 
brother's teeth the while. Before they 
finally quitted his house she had told Miss 
Robinson, with many frowns and much 
malignity, how they were robbed for that 
wretched woman, how deprived of their 
own things — articles she had bought and 
paid for ! Miss Robinson was eager to 
listen, eager to sympathise, eager to repeat 
all dear Anna's sentiments and wrongs. 
Should it, could it be that any one but 
Anna should reign supreme in her brother's 
house ? Was it to be allowed without a 
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struggle that Sophia should arrange the 
furniture as she wished, or interfere with 
the hiring of servants or directing of house- 
hold ajffairs ? Never ! Miss Dowson, early 
in the day, had obtained her own way in 
life ; she was by no means inclined in this, 
her middle age, to give way. Day after 
day she listened for and expected some 
concession on her brother s part ; day after 
day she was doomed to disappointment. 
As William would not give way, she 
determined upon action, and ordered her 
mother to arrange her wardrobe and go. 

Mrs. Dowson offered a trifling opposition. 
She had no particular objection to Sophia, 
and was of too easy a disposition not, if 
allowed, to resign herself to the satisfactory 
value of all trials being " God's will, and 
William knew best, no doubt." She re- 
garded Anna's arrangements with dismay. 
Long experience had taught her the use- 
lessness of attempting to check her 
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daughter ; she had relied upon Mr. Dow- 
son for protection and support for many 
long years ; the idea of solitude with Anna 
was anything but invigorating. 

In the meanwhile Severton was busy 
with their affairs and those of Sophia. 
From house to house Miss Robinson spread 
the news of Anna's grievances, Mrs. Dow- 
son's unheard-of sacrifices, Mr. Dowson'a 
grasping disposition. 

"Actually,* if you will believe it. Dr. 
Trip, the very tea-set they chose and 
bought, he insists upon retaining ! Mrs. 
Dowson is heart-broken 1 quite crushed ! 
At her age, too I Oh, I assure you he has 
behaved in the most heartless manner 1 So 
ungentlemanlike 1 I was present at the 
interview with Miss Sophia Blandford ; 
she is a most — well, of course, Dr. Trip, we 
must be lenient to her, considering her 
situation, and, necessary almost, I must 
say, bad qualities 1 but how designing I 
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Quite a barpy, I assure you I Her expres- 
sion is frightful ! I think she will make 
Mr. Dowson, if he does marry her, 
thoroughly miserable." ^ 

AH this and many other things did Miss 
Robinson relate. Anna was the most un- 
selfish person 1 She gave up everything to 
her brother, who was the greatest tyrant 1 
He behaved infamously to his mother, 
absolutely telling her to leave the house in 
the most violent language ! Anna, poor 
thing I had told her everything ! They 
were completely heartbroken. 

Many people cast curious eyes at Mr. 
Dowson at this time. A good many said 
" it was too bad," and turned cold shoulders 
towards him, which fortunately he was too 
indifferent and too worried by his own 
affairs to observe. Sophia, no doubt, was a 
great consolation, or ought to have been, at 
this time ; but he could not but be aware 
that she, in her turn, was too self-absorbed 
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to bestow much thought or sympathy upon 
him. She was by no means in love with 
Mr. Dowson. Time told her this, more 
plainly than she was aware of. She saw 
him plain ; by no means young. His face 
did not brighten for her ; he entertained her 
with discussions on ways and means, he 
tried to impress upon her that by-arid-by 
Mrs. and Miss Dowson would no doubt 
love her very much. Sophia, looking at 
herself in the glass, compared her face and 
Mr. Do wson's ; she did not find the com- 
parison gratifying. 

How (Jifierent had Frank been 1 How 

he had appeared to love her I At this 
point of her reflections Sophia's eyes would 
fill with angry tears. If it had not been 
for other people, she said to herself, how 
happy her life would have been. 

Notwithstanding all Miss Hunt's hints, 
Mr. Dowson had, as yet, not presented 
Sophia with a white silk, nor had he 
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thought proper to make her any other 
presents. Miss Hunt could not but con- 
sider that in this respect the engagement 
was a total failure : " not even a ring, my 
dear, you know," she said to Miss Robin- 
son. That lady thereupon launched out 
into those details respecting the domestic 
troubles of Mrs. and Miss Dowson. With 
glee scarcely repressed, she divulged Anna's 
secret wrongs, the confiscated tea-set, the 
banner-screen that " the poor thing worked 
with her own hands, and that she abso- 
lutely had to fight to obtain 1" Both 
agreed that Mr. Dowson was " despicable/' 
both pronounced him '* mean ;" he had 
suddenly fallen from his before proud 
position ; he was a foolish man, he was 
going to be married ; any lady who had 
still matrimonial desires felt herself out- 
raged, and hated and despised him. 
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CHAPTER XXIIT. 

The day broke chill and cheerless on the 
morning upon which Miss Dowson gave 
up her post in her brothers house. It is 
not to be supposed that Mrs. Dowson sub- 
mitted without protest to her fate. She 
sobbed and wept and wrung her hands, to 
the unhappiness of her son, and to the 
utter indifference of her daughter, who 
stood stout and fierce-eyed, commanding ] 

canvas ,«overs to be strapped on boxes, and 
superintending the ticketing and cording 
of hampers. The fly that was to convey 
them to the station stood at the door ; two 
porters perspired under Miss Dowson's 
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luggage and vigorous directions.' Two 
melancholy horses, with drooping heads 
and tucked-in tails, deplored their own 
hard lot. All the servants stood in the 
hall to see the last of Mrs. and Miss D()w- 
son, pitying the former, from whom they 
had experienced only kindness and con- 
sideration, and viewing the latter with 
inquisitive dislike, mingled with a strong 
desire to obtain the half-crowns Miss Dow- 
son's love of importance usually extracted. 

All was ready. Miss Dowson with 
majesty passed in silence by her brother, 
disdaining his out -stretched hand and 
crest-fallen farewell ; . Mrs. Dowson clung 
to his arm in a passion of impotent grief 

" Don't go against your will, mother," 
said Mr. Dowson, kindly ; " let Anna go 
alone. Stay with me if you don't want to 

"I dont want to go, William," cried 
Mrs. Dowson. " Oh, my dear, dear boy I" 
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" Then stay here, my dear mother/' said 
Mr. Dowson, caressing her little wrinkled 
hand. *' Anna shall go by herself !" 

" Mamma 1" said Miss Dowson from the 
depth of her carriage. 

**0h, my dear, dear boy!" said Mrs. 
Dowson, piteously. 

" Don t go, mother," urged Mr. Dowson, 
"if you don't wish it; stay with me 
always." 

" Is this manly, sir ?" said his sister, 
springing from her position with flaming 
eyes and imperious energy. " Come with 
me, mamma ? You are incapable of feeling 
shame, I suppose, William, or you might 
be ashamed of working upon mamma's 
weakness !" 

"It is you who work upon her," said 
Mr. Dowson, indignantly. 

His mother, casting hurried and piteous 
looks on either side, was carried away by 
Anna and enthroned in the dreary and 
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stuffy fly, in spite of appeals from Mr. 
Dowson to the contrary. It was with 
a sense of humility and mortification he 
saw and felt the triumph of Anna's will. 

Miss Dowson loved gaiety. Notwith- 
standing her mafture age, she still desired 
to see iand to be seen, still loved fine 
clothes, bands, qrowds and promenades in 
public. Brighton afforded a field for all 
these pleasures. To Brighton Miss Dow- 
son was determined to go. Miss Robinson, 
also much devoted to amusement of any 
kind, particularly of that obtained more at • 
the hands of her friends than at her own 
expense, ardently desired an invitation to 
join her dear friends in their doubtless com- 
fortable lodgings. But so far, although 
she had spared no trouble in testifying to 
the depth of her attachment to Mrs. and 
Miss Dowson, the latter had given no sign 
of inviting her. 

Miss Robinson was an excellent pen- 
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woman. With rapid hand she covered 
sheets of cheap note-paper, that teemed 
with admiration, respect, and devotion 
towards dear Anna. She could not exist 
without constant communication with Miss 
Dowson, who was kept fully alive to all 
proceedings on the part of her brother, and 
the abominable behaviour of the abandoned 
Sophia. 

The preparations for their marriage were 
now on foot. Sophia, long ere this, had 
wearied of her protracted visit to South 
Terrace. She was heartily tired of Miss 
Hunt's good-natured interference and well- 
meant impertinences; nor could she find 
that her affection for either her host or 
her hostess increased, nor the gratitude 
that no doubt should have taken the place 
of love. Sophia desired ardently to escape 
from the surveillance of Miss Hunt's keen, 
questioning eyes; she longed to be free 
from the enforced calmness and decency 
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that was pressed upon her. Miss Hunt 
was never tired of ordering Sophia ; she 
would not even allow her to eat her break- 
fast or dinner unmolested. The "now 
don't do this," "now pray eat that/' that 
had at first seemed so kind, now aroused a 
wearied irritation in the girl's mind. She 
grew more reserved in self-defence ; Sophia 
hated her life. 

She equally dreaded the means of escape 
now daily drawing nearer; she regarded 
her future with shuddering mistrust. 
After that scene in the garden with Mrs. 
and Miss Dowson, the reality of what she 
had to expect burst upon her, dissipating 
as it did so all her fancied security and 
imagined comfort. Mr. Dowson had at- 
tempted no defence for their conduct, but, 
on the other hand, he had to her expressed 
no indignation, he had only assured her 

that " by-and-by " they would '^ come 
round." Sophia, who had not thought it 
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possible any one could have professed love 
for herself, remained unmoved. She was 
still more surprised at the continued resi- 
dence of her future relations with her future 
husband, and the seeming blindness of Mr. 
Dowson to the slur cast on herself by their 
behaviour. It was no consolation to have 
Miss Hunt's sympathy and pity, nor to 
hear her abuse and insinuations. It filled 
her with mortification to meet Miss Robin- 
son's hard, half-contemptuous stare, and 
listen to her saying, " Dear Anna in her 
letter this morning said so and so," to Miss 
Hunt, and then, still more mortifying, to 
hear her add, "You must excuse me, 
Sophia, you know ; you see I have been so 
intimate with the Dowsons for so many 
many years !" And then before her would 
be discussed their affairs, of which she 
knew nothing, their plans, of which she 
was ignorant, their relations, of whom she 
had never heard, their previous life and 
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manner of living, that was unknown to her. 
Miss Robinson was as well aware as any 
woman in the world how mortifying it was. 
She, however, professed herself vastly sur- 
prised and amused to the Mellishes at 
Sophia's demeanour, protesting it was 
" really the mo5^ ridiculous thing she had 
ever seen." 



t * . 
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CHAPTER XXT^^ 

Sophia's wedding took place, ungraced by 
the presence of Mrs. and Miss Dowson, or, 
indeed by any one save little Miss Hunt, 
who played the part of bridesmaid, much to 
her own satisfaction. Mr. Dowson was 
very nervous ; Sophia strangely composed. 
It was the only wedding at which she had 
ever been, and she could not repress a sigh 
at the want of all the pretty gaieties, plea- 
sures, and sentiments she had fancied a 
wedding-day of necessity brought. 

Notwithstanding all Miss Hunt's hint& 
and insinuations, Mr. Dowson had failed to 
mate Sophia the present of a- white silk 
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dress ; she had, indeed, no trousseau 
whatever; a new bonnet, contributed by 
Miss Hunt, was all her finery. 

Mr. Hunt, by this time heartily tired of 
his charge, read the wedding service in a 
dry, monotonous voice, only deepening into 
feeling at the exhortation for the wife to 
be obedient to her husband. Upon this 
he dwelt with ponderous severity, arousing 
Sophia's angriest irritation with her posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Dowson had made no eflTorts at 
rejoicings ; no bells rang, no favours were 
given, no breakfast or bride-cake. Most of 
Sophia's boxes had been wheeled away to 
her future home the day before, by Mr. 
Dowson's gardener, in a wheel-barrow ; she 
had but one to have placed on the top of the 
dingy fly that was to convey them to the 
station. 

Miss Hunt whimpered a little as she 
said good-bye to the bride ; she kissed her 

17—2 
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and wished her joy in a dubious manner ; 
Mr. Hunt became almost cordial as he saw 
the last of his guest. Sophia, downcast as 
she was, bestowed a relieved smile on them 
as she entered the fly, she could regret 
nothing. 

It is not to be supposed that Miss Dow-' 
son really remained at Brighton. The 
season fairly over, found Miss Dowson and 
her mother once more at Severton. Nor 
covild it be supposed that Mrs. and Miss 
Dowson could retire into Severton lodgings. 
Miss Dowson had a soul above lodgings 
and hired houses, and had no intention of 
becoming a person of small consequence. 
From the moment of her brother s wed- 
ding, her course was decided. Sophia, on 

her return from her dreary honeymoon ex- 

* 

cursion, discovered that Miss Dowson had 
taken the field before her, and was firmly 
established in her old position. Anna, 
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with heroic firmness, had owned to Miss 
Robinson, that she had felt, " she only- 
hoped not too late, how essential she was 
to the happiness of her brother; at his 
entreaty, pride had given way. He had 
implored, she had yielded ; in future her 
place was with him." 
Poor Sophia ! 



T^HE END. 
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MAR'S WHITE WITCH. By Gertrude Doug- 
las, Author of *' Brown as a Berry," etc. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

"A thoroughly good novel, which we can cordially recommend to our 
leaders. . . We should not have grudged a little extra length to the story ; 
. . . for ' Mar's White Witch ' is one of those rare novels in which it is a cause 
of regret, rather than of satisfaction, to arrive at the end of the third volume." 
^John Bull. 

MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD, The. By Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MART AND MANSION : a Tale of Struggle and 
Rest. By Philip Massinger. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George 
Leigh. 2 vols., 21s. 

MR. VAUGHAN'S HEIR. By Frank Lee Bene- 
DICT, Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc, 3 
vols., 31S. 6d. 

IaME'S worth, a By Mrs. M. Allen. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght, Author of " Building x upon Sand." 

% vols. 31S. 6d. 
NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen, 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

NLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizabeth 

HiNDLEY. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

Samuel Tinsley & Oo.» 10, Sonthampton St, Strand* 
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OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, 
Author of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 
vols., 31S. 6d. 

ENELOPE'S WEB: a Story. By Louis 

WiTHRED. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

I ECTOR OF OXBURY, The: a Novel. 3 
vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"This is a very good novel, written throughout in a generous catholic 
spirit . . . The book is fu|l of kindly humour, and we heartily recommend 
it to our readers." — Standard. 

" No doubt the real hero of this history is not the Rector, but the Dis- 
senting minister, whose sufiferings at the hand of his congregation are so 
graphically depicted. . . . The change which comes over poor Philip 
Holland's feelings. ... is drawn with considerable power and dramatic 
sViW'—John Bull, 

• "The Author has evidently a most intimate acquaintance with the Dis* 
senting body, and a thorough knowledge of all their quirks and oddities. . 
The three church clergymen — the vicar of St. Jude's, Mr. Maxworth and Mr. 
Deane — are all good sketches." — Morning Post. 

"The constraints. ... of Nonconformity are described with point and 
cleverness." — World. 

" There is much matter in it that will prove interesting to many who care 

to look into the realities of daily life, its pains and trials Mr. Baynard 

presents us with a vivid picture." — The Queen. 

"An interesting novel, and the spirit in which it is written is very praise- 
worthy. " — Scotsman. 

"These volumes are very readable, and there is much in them both to 
amuse and instruct." — National Church. 

" We do not believe that Mr. Baynard writes in an unkindly spirit." — 
Literary World. 

" This book is readable, and the author's style is good. It has consider- 
able interest as a testimony against Dissent in its social aspects ; and a 
revelation of the interior life of certain sects, whose ministers are their 
servants in a servile and irritating sense, unsuspected by the world outside 
these communities." — Spectator. 

" The picture we have in these volumes will come upon most 

readers altogether as a startling revelation of certain aspects of Voluntary- 
ism." — Graphic, 

RAVEN SD ALE. By ROBERT Thynne, author of 
" Tom Delany." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

RIDING OUT THE GALE. By Annette Lyster. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

"The tale is full of stirring incident, and one or two of the character 
creations— notably Singleton's sister Hadee — are finely conceived and 
artistically developed." — Scotsman, 

Samuel Tinsley & Oc, 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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RING OF PEARLS, The ; or, His at Last By 

Jerrold Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 
RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest 

Grant, author of " Fair, but not Wise," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
RUPERT REDMOND. A Tale of England, Ire- 
land, and America. By Walter Sims South- 
well. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

|AINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, author of" Miss Dorothy s Charge." 
3 vols., 3 IS, 6d. 

From the Spectator, July 24th:— -"A new and powerful novelist has 
arisen. . . . We rejoice to recognize a new novelist of real genius, who 
knows and depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering 
passions of the human heart. . . . It is seldom that we rise from the perusal 
of a story with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced." 

SALTHURST : a Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, 
author of " The Master of Riverswood." 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

SEARCH FOR A HEART, The : a Novel. By 
John Alexander. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SECRET OF TWO HOUSES, The. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD, The. By A. Fare- 
brother. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. HiCKES Bryant. 3 vols., 

3 IS. 6d. 
SHADOW OF ERKSDALE, The. By Bourton 

Marshall. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SHE REIGNS ALONE : a Novel. By BEATRICE 

Yorke. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
SHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

SIEGE OF VIENNA, The : a Novel. By Caroline 
PiCHLER. (From the German.) 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. 
S. G. Canning. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, author 
of "The Curate's Discipline," "The Love that 
Lived," " Meg," etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*' a book that should be read." — AiheruBum, 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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SONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21s. 

5QUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. By 
George W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

|ATI AN A ; or, the Conspiracy. A Tale of St. 
Petersburg. By Prince JOSEPH LUBOMIRSKI. 
3 vols., 3is.6d. 

"The Story is painfully interesting." — Standard, 

THORNTONS OF THORNBURY, The. By 
Mrs. Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

THRO' THE SHADOW. 2 vols., 21s. 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, "Life's a Feast." By 

Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 
TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wil. 

LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3 1 S. 6d. 

TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 

" A very pleasing Story . . . . very prettily told." — Morning Post, 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, author of 
" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*' A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard. 
" There is not a dull page in the book." — Scotsman. 

TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 

TOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TRUST, The ; an Autobiography. By jEAN LE 
Peur. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

To write a purely domestic tale which is so far from dull is a considerable 

achievement Each of thexharacters has a strongly-marked nature 

of his or her own .... Becky Wilson is a fine portrait which must clearly 
be from life. But the book should be read." — Athenceutn. 

TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

"This novel is strong where so many are weak. . . . We know of no 
book in which the act of courtship is made so pretty and poetical, or in 
which the tenderest sentiment is so absolutely free from mawkishness." — 
Standard, 

Samuel Tinsley & Oc, 10, Southampton St.^ Strand. 
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TWIXT CUP AND LIP. By Mary Lovett^ 
Cameron. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank 
Lee Benedict, author of "St Simon's Niece/" 
" Miss Dorothy's Chaige," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols., 

2 IS. 

*' It is some one who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of telling 
a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take an interest 
in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point of view, caxk 
never approach." — AthentEum, 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 

BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 3IS. 6d. 

NDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton^ 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

ERY OLD QUESTION, A: a Novel. By 
T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of " Under 
Pressure," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" For *tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love." — Hamlet, \ 

AGES : a Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 






WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C Despard, 
author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WEIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 
CouTTS Nelson. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WIDOW UNMASKED, The; or, the Firebrand 
in the Family, By FLORA F. Wylde. 3 vols.,. 
3is.6d. 

WILL SHE BEAR IT ? A Tale of the Weald. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Sonthampton St, Strand. 
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WOMAN TO BE WON, A. An Anglo-Indian 
Sketch. By Athene Brama. 2 vols, 21s. 

•• She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won." 

— Titus Andronicus, Act ii., Sc. i. 
"A welcome addition to the literature connected with the most 
picturesque of our dependencies. " — Athenaum. 

" As a tale of adventure " A Woman to be Won " is entitled to decided 
commendation." — Graphic, 

" A more £uniliar sketch of station life in India .... has never been> 
written. . , ." — Nonconformist, 

POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c.. 

EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 

HDAM AND EVE'S COURTSHIP; or how to 
Write a Novel By Jay Wye. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF MICK' CALLIGHIN, M.P., 

The. a Story of Home Rule; THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with 
Illustrations. . Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AS THE FATES WOULD HAVE IT. By G. 
Beresford Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

|ORN TO BE A LADY. By Katherine 

Henderson. Crown Svo., price 7s. 6d. 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS: a Novel. Bjr 
Marie J. Hyde. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BRIDE OF ROERVIG, The. By W. Bergsoe. 

Translated from the Danish by Nina Francis. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

*' A charmingly fresh and^simple tale, which was well worth translating, 
and has been translated welL" — Athcnceum, 

" There is a strong human interest throughout the story, and it abounds* 
with little snatches of description, which are full of poetic grace and charm. 
. . . The translator has been most successful in preserving the spirit and. 
genuine Norse flavour of the original" — Scotsman, 

BRITISH SUBALTERN, The. By an Ex- 
Subaltern. One vol., 7s. 6d. 

BURIED PAST, The : a Novel. Crown Svo, price 
7s. 6d. 

" In the short space at our command it is impossible to do this volume 
justice. It is a pleasant change from the highly-coloured sensationalism of 
the present day, and we can faithfully pronounce it the best novel we have 
read for some dme." — Civil Service Gasette, 

Samuel Tinsley & Oc, 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BUILDING UPON SAND. By ELIZABETH J. 
Lysaght. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. * 

BROAD OUTLINES OF LONG YEARS IN 

AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Binnum. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

•• Gives a very pleasant picture of life in the Australian bush. . . . We 
recommend the volume to intending emigrants, not only as containing 
plenty of practical advice, but as likely to give them cheerful anticipations 
of the life before them, when its first inevitable roughness is over."— 
John Bull, ' • 

IhRISTIERN the wicked : an Historical 

Tale. By H. S. Tagson. (The Author's Translation.) 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CINDERELLA : a new version of an old Story. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CLARA PONSONBY : a Novel. By Robert Bev- 

ERIDGE. I vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CLEWBEND, The. By Moy Ella. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 
COOMB DESERT. By G. W. FiTZ. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

CORALiA ; a Plaint of Futurity. By the Author of 

** Pyrna." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AISY AND THE EARL. By Constance; 

Howell. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

*• a cleverly and thoughtfully- written book, in which a subject com- 
paratively new is handled with much knowledge of human natt|re, and with 
real grace of manner, is ' Daisy and the Earl.' .... A very enjoyable 
volume. ' ' — Scotsman. 

DISCORD, A: a Story. By Aleth Willeson. 

I vol., crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

"Something more than ordinary praise is due to a story which has a 
leading idea of its own, and works it out steadily, yet without wearying the 

reader with excessive iteration or exaggeration 'A Discord* reminds 

us of some of Miss Sewell's best works. We should almost be disposed to 
give it the preference, on the ground that the human interest is broader. 
Sometimes we see traces of another and well-known influence. Mr. Price 
is a person not unworthy of the gallery of portraits which George Eliot has 
given to us." — Spectator. 

DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 
Carden Abbey. By T. Esmonde. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

ARL OF EFFINGHAM, The. By Lalla 
McDowell, Author of "How we learned to Help 
•Ourselves." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St.> StraacL 
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EMERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. By J. 

F. NiCHOLLS. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AIR MAID OF TAUNTON, The : a Tale of 

the Siege. By Elizabeth M. Alford. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie's Life. By 

Harry Buchanan. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
FLORENCE ; or Loyal Quand M^me. By FRANCES 

Armstrong. Crown Bvo, 5s., cloth. Post free. 

"A very charming love story, eminenUy pure and lady-like in tone."— 
Ctvtl Service Review. 

FOR TWO YEARS. By Vectis. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FRIEDEMANN BACH ; or, the Fortunes of an 
Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. Brachvogel. 
By the Rev. J. Walker, B.C.L. Dedicated, with permission, 
to H.R.H. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
STEIN. I vol., crown Bvo, 7s. 6^. 

FROM A BED OF ROSES. By Cuthbert Hope. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

REGORS, The : a Cornish Story. By jANE 
H. Spettigue. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





ARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist : a tale 
of the Hague. By Frederick Spencer Bird. 
Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

NSIDIOUS THIEF, The: a Tale for Humble 

Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Second Edition. 

IN TROPIC SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Main. 

By W. Westall. Author of " Tales and Legends of Saxony 
and Lusatia." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE : a Love Story. 
By the Princess Olga Cantacuzjbne. Translated from the 
French by Madame Klaus, with the author's approval. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

INTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. S. Crown 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

OHN FENN'S WIFE. By Maria Lewis. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ADY BLANCHE, The. By Harold St, 

Clair. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

iSamuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St:, Strand. 
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LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By- 
Eliza Mary Barron. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG, The : a Love 
Story. By Cecil Clarke. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6<L 

LILIAN. By G. Beresford Fitz Gerald, author 

of " As the Fates Would Have It," Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN UNFORTU^ 

NATE AUTHOR, The. Written by HimseM. Crown 8vq. 
7s. 6<L 

LOVED AND UNLOVED : a Story. By Harriet 

Davis. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

LOVE THE LEVELLER : a Tale. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

ARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUS^ 
BAND. By Mrs. Hills, i voL, 7s. 6d. 

MARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding, 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MARRIED FOR MONEY, i voL, los. 6d. 

MARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. By^ 
Beatrice A. Jourdan, author of " The Journal of a Waiting 
Gentlewoman." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MERRY AND GRAVE. By Peter Athelby, 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MILES : a Town Story. By SiGMA. Author of 
" Fan." Crown 8vo., 5s. 

MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL, The : a 
Romance of the West Riding. By Rosa Mackenzie. 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

"The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake or 
both author and publisher, we cordially wish it the reception it deserves," 
— Saturday Review, 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., StrancL 
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MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 

SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. By M. 
Prime Maudslay. Dedicated (with permission) to Sir 
Julius Benedict. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Also Second Series of the above, uniform in size and price. 

[EGLECTED ; a Story* of Nursery Education 
Forty Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 
8vo., 5s., cloth. 

NEW-FASHIONED TORY, A. By "West 
Somerset.." i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

NORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 7s. 6d. 

NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. CHANDLER. 
Crown Bvo., los. 6d. 

NE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

lUTTYPUrS PROTEGEE; or Road, Rail, and 
River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crowp 8vo., (uniform with *^The Mis- 
tress of Langdale Hall''), with 14 illustrations by Wallis 
Mackay. Post free, 4s. Second edition. 
* " It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and comic 
•delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. Boucicault, 
and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have read and 
laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, but our 
interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do worse than 
-surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment From title-page to 
colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it is 'pro- 
«digious.' " — British Quarterly Reuiiw, 

|eAL and UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 
By Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo., 7s. id. 

HEIGN OF ROSAS, The, or South American 

Sketches. By E. C. Fernau. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
JREGENT ROSALIND : a Story. By the author of 

*' Workaday Briars," &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

HENRUTH. By Henry Turner. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

HOSIE AND HUGH ; or. Lost and Found. By 
Helen C. Nash, i voL, crown 8vo., 6s. 

I ACRIFICE TO HONOUR, A. ByMrs.HENRY 
Lyttelton Rogers. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Oo., 10, Southampton St., Strand 
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ST. NICHOLAS' EVE, and other Tales. By Mary 

C. RowsELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. By Octave Feuillet. 

Translated by Margaret Watson. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SIR AUBYN'S HOUSEHOLD. By Sigma. 

Author of " Fan." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i vol. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOPHIA : a Novel. By Jane Ashton. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SO SINKS THE DAY STAR : The Story of Twa 
Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STANLEY MEREDITH : a Tale by " Sabina/^ 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STAR OF HOPE, The, and other Tales. By Vic- 
toria Stewart. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet 

Bells Jangled." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SURGEON'S SECRET, The. By Sydney Mos- 

TYN, Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

"A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — yokn Bull. 

SUSSEX IDYL, A. By Clementina Black. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IHROUGH HARDSHIPS TO LORDSHIPS. 
By Flora Eaton. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TEN TIMES PAID : a Story of the South. By 
Bruton Blosse. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol.. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TOUCH NOT THE NETTLE : a Story. By Alec 

Fearon. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S FLIGHT, 

The. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." los. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., StrancL 
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NTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT BORN- 

By Ellen Gadesden. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

" A trouble weighed upon her and perplexed her night and mora, 
With the burden of an honour unto which she was not born." 

Tennyson. 

AGABOND CHARLIE. By "Vagabond." 

I vol. crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

VANDELEURS OF RED TOR, The. A Tale of 
South Devon. By Theodore Russell Monro. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

VANESSA FAIRE. By GEORGE Joseph. Crown 

Svo., 7s. 6d. 

(I. A Lawyer's Device. II* 

By G. E. H. I vol., Crown 8vo., 



EBS OF LOVE. 

Sancta Simplicitas.) 
I OS. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL .? By Mere Hazard. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WIDOW OF WINDSOR, A. By Annie Gaskell. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. ^d. 

WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED, The: 

a Novel. By Hilda Reay. i vol., Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

"Decidedly well written, attractive, and readable. . . . The characters 
stand out as if they had been pondered over and worked at ; the circum- 
stances are fresh and natural ; the style is pure, and the thoughts refined." 
— AihencRum. 

"Besides the heroine there is another 'woman that shall be praised,' 
viz., the authoress. Praised for writing in English, for some passages of 
poetry, for some even of slang, for her boldness and tenderness of expression, 
and, above all, for WTiting a religious novel without shocking us with pious 
utterances." — Public Opinion, 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons, i vol., 

7 s. 6d. 

E OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 
the Stock Exchange. By ERASMUS Pinto, Broker. 

Crown 8vo., 5s. 

" Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, and thoroughly exposes 
the ' rigs * and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One advantage of a penisal 
will be that those who allow themselves to be plundered will do so quite 
consciously. The volume as a whole is extremely interesting." — Public 
Opinion. 

YE VAMPYRES! A Legend of the National 
. Betting Ring, showing what became of it. By the Spectre. 
In striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 

YOUTH OF THE PERIOD, The. By J. F. Shaw 

Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL &c. 

I WO YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUES- 
TION. By A. Gallenga (of the Times), author of 
" Italy Revisited/' " Country Life in Piedmont,** " The 
Invasion of Denmark," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

The TImai says : — "A more thorough exposure of the rottenness of the 
Turkish System was never penned ; and Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gladstone 
must rejoice when they peruse page after page which, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, does not leave on the Turks ' the face of a dog.' But Mr. 

Gallenga did not visit Constantinople to quarrel, but to observe the various 
phases of the Eastern Question as it passed from diplomatic remonstrances 
to provincial outbreaks, to Bulgarian atrocities, to the Servian war, to the 
Armistice, to the Conference, to renewed Protocols, and at last to this war 

between Russia and Turkey Extraordinary opportunities fell into 

Mr. Gallenga's way, and in these very interesting volumes he has availed 
iiimself of them to the/ulL" 

The Obienrer says : — •' The great merit of these two interesting volumes 
is that they present the grave considered judgment of an intelligent, thought- 
ful observer on the internal condition of Turkey. . . For anyone who would 
really know the social forces now at work within the Turkish Empire, and 
who would aspire to make any intelligent forecast as to its future fate, 
tthese volumes are invaluable guides. . . . The book is at once fascinating 
-and amusing, and in manv ways the best recent contribution to the literature 
of the Eastern Question. ' 

The Saturday Itovlew says :— " Mr. Gallenga's reminiscences of the East 
are both agreeable and instructive. Notwithstanding his long practice as 
an English writer, it is surprising that a foreigner should have acquired the 
•command of style and literary sidll which are displayed in his present work 
as in many former publications." 

The Graphic says : — " Mr. Gallenga's letters are most interestinjp^ in 
every way — bright with the genuine freshness of a correspondent who finds 
himself on (to him) new ground, and enjoys as much as any of his readers a 
-moonlight ride round Stamboul, a visit to the fields of Troy, a sight of the 
Sultan opening his Parliament; valuable for descriptions, by a trained 
•observer, of scenes and Institutions which fell beneath his eye, and specu- 
lations, by a well informed politician, on the scruples and suspicions which 
have ended in keeping Europe impotent while Russia and Turkey are 

•closing hand to hand Two volumes, altogether, which bid iair to 

acquire permanent value as graphic records taken on the spot of some of 
.the most dramatic incidents in history." 

The AoEUiemy says : — " Mr. Gallenga has given a detailed account of the 
•circumstances which led to the present war, beginning from the commenoe- 
of the insurrection in the Herzegovina. As he resided in Constantinople 
during the whole of this period, and had special facilities for obtaining^ ro- 
formation as the correspondent of the Ttmes newspaper, his narrative is of 
great value. He went there with an unprejudiced mind, having, in fact* 
given but little attention to the subject until that time. . . . Mr. Gallenga also 
initiates us into most of the questions relating to Turkey, on which the 
reader desires an unbiassed opinion— the good and bad of the character of 
the Turks themselves, their finances, their reforms, their relation to the 
subject races, and the principal influences that are at work among them. • • 
But the interest of his narrative culminates in that group of events which are 
«xciting enough for any work of fiction." 

Samnel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga. Author 

of " Italy, Past and Present/' ** Country Life in Piedmont," 

etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 30s. Second Edition. 

Times, Nov. 11, 1875.— "Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and 
present condition of the country. . . .In noticing Mr. Gallenga's most 
interesting volumes, we have been obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to 
topics of grave and national importance, and we wish we could also have 
done justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its lighter 
and social aspects." 

Spectator, Nov. 20, 1876.— "The two volumes abound in interesting 
matter, with vivid sketches of places and persons, — Florence for instance,— 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. The personal reminiscences, too, of the author's 
bloodless campaign with Prince Napoleon in 1859 are notably interesting." 

Observer, Nov. 7, Ifft^.—** Facile princeps in the ranks of those who 
have laboured, through the influential channel of journalism, to arouse the 
sympathies of the world for the kingdom of Italy, and to enable it to judge 
of Italy's condition and Italy's prospects, has been, and still is, Mr. Gallenga. 
It would be wonderful if any one could pretend to be his rival." 

Athenaaum, Nov. 20, 1876.—" Mr. Gallenga's two volumes are as dis- 
tinctly superior to the usual newspaper correspondent's platitudes, as they 
are free from the egotistical garrulities with which tourists, and especially 
tourists in Italy, have made us familiar." 

Daily News, Dea 3, 1876. — "Is beyond comparison the most readable, 
and at the same time, the most trustworthy account of the actual condition 
and prospects of a nation and kingdom which but yesterday were a dream 
of visionaries, «nd to-day are among the most potent and practical realities 
of the modem world. . . . The lightest or the most serious reader may find 
plenty of attractive matter in these varied and suggestive pages, from the 
liveliest stories to the weightiest economic considerations and statistics." 

World, Dea 1, 1876.—" Were there to be a judgment of Paris among 
the rivalries of modern journalists, the three competitors would, we suppose, 
have to be Mr. Gallenga, Mr. Sala, and Mr. Russell, and we should award 
Che apple without hesitation to Mr. Gallenga. He is the best informed, the 
most accurate, the most highly educated, the best linguist, the most variously 

experienced of the three His is by far the most classic pen, and the 

best measured style. He has just published a couple of entertaining and 
instructive volumes." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 
Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of 
the Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, 
Oxford. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {Second Edition,) . 
The Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
Sl land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest. " 

The Saturday Reylew says—" His title of ' Untrodden Spain ' is no 
misnomer. He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where few 

English writers have preceded him We can only recommend our 

readers to get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately 
acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellence." 

The Spectator says — "The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his 
closeness of observation and fairness of judgment ; his sympathy with the 
people inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the 
country ; and both have combined in the production of a work of striking 
novelty and sterling value." 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Sonthajnpton St., Strand. 
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The Standard says—'* It is fresh, life-like, and chatty, and is written by 
a man who is accustomed to look below the surface of things." 

The AtbeiiflBiim says — " We regret that we cannot make further extracts, 
for ' Untrodden Spain ' is by far the best book upon Spanish peasant life 
that we have ever met with." 

The Literary Ohnrolunan says— "Seldom has a book of travel come 
before us which has so taken our fancy in reading, and left behind it, when 
the reading was over, so distinct an impression. . . . We must reluctantly 
close our review of these delightful volumes, leaving the major part of them 
unnoticed. But we have quoted sufficient to show our readers how well the 
author has used his opportunities." 

The NonooiifonnlBt says — " This book forms most interesting reading. 
It is the result of careful observation, it communicates many facts, it is 
written in a polished yet lively style, and will thus, perhaps, remain for 
some time the best reference-book about rural Spain." 

The Field says — "An amount of really valuable information respecting^ 
the lower classes of Spaniards, their daily life and conversation, and ways of 
looking at things, such as few writers have given us." 

The Jolm Bull says — " We have rarely been able to recommend a book 

more cordially. It has not a dull page Deserves to be a great 

success." 

OVER THE BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM and 

ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro to the North of Albania. By JAMES Creagh^ 
author of * A Scamper to SebastopoL' 2 vols., large post 8vo. 
25s. 

Public Opinion, Dea 11, 1876. — "Nothing appears to have escaped 
Captain Creagh's observant eyes and ears, and his narrative has all the 
charm of a well-written romance." 

Dally News. — •• He went down the Danube to Belgrade, thence, tuming^ 
westward, took his passage in a steam vessel up the river Save, and at Brod 
penetrated southward into Bosnia, visiting Bosna-Serai and Mostar, and 
thus coming in sight of the Adriatic at Ragusa." 

Graphic. — ' ' A rollicking tale of an Irishman's scamper from Pesth to 
Belgrade, thence up the Save to Brod, a town half Austrian half Turk, 
and down through the heart of the now insurgents' districts to Ragusa and 
Montenegro." 

Flgara — " The attention that has been so recently directed to Herzego- 
vina gives a peculiar interest to Capt. Creagh's lively narrative and 
adventurous journey, and his two volumes will be received as a welcome 
addition to modem books of travel." 

World. — "A new and seasonable book of travels. Captain Creagh has 
recently been tramping through Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia. Herze- 
govina, Dalmatia, Montenegro, and a few other comparatively unknown 
countries." 

AtbentBun. — '• The record of travel consists partly of descriptions of out- 
of-the-way places, where few except the writer have been, and which he can 
depict at his will. . . His volumes will be welcome." 

Scotsman. — " Mr. Creagh Is an old traveller, with a considerable faculty 
of observation ; his style is racy, and he has much humour. . . Clever and 
decidedly readable." 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Sonthampton St., Strand. 
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CANTON AND THE BOGUE: the Narrative of 
an eventful six months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND SPORT IN BURMAH, SIAM, 
AND THE MALAY PENINSULA By John Bradley. 
Post 8vo., I2S. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or Travels in 
Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZoucH 
H. TURTON. One vol. large post 8vo. 12s. 

V«w and GlLeap«r Sditioxi of Mr. lUntiirxi'B " Travels West." 

TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. Large 

post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

The Dally News says — "An unpretending volume of travel, the author 
of whioh describes in a lively vein what he saw and heard in a recent 
journey from New York to St. Louis, thence to Salt Lake City and Cali- 
fornia, and back by Omaha and Chicago into Canada." 

PuUic Opinion says — "A charming book, full of anecdotes of Western 
American travel, and in which, the author, who travelled from New Yorlt 
across the whole Americap Western desert, gives his experience of a country 
almost unknown to European colonists. We wish we could transcribe 
some of the very clear descriptions of scenery, life, and manners in which 
this book abounds." 

The Qaoen says — " Mr. Minturn writes easily and pleasantly, and gives 

us vivid pictures of the marvellous scenery The whole tone of Mr. 

Minturn's book is pleasant to the English reader. . . in a word, good sense* 
and culture contribute to make the volume well worth the attention of those 
who are interested in travel on the American Continent." 

Vanity Fair says — " Some of our ablest authors have failed in the endea* 
vour to depict American life and society. The author of the present work, 
however, is an American by birth who has spent most of his life in Europe, 
and he describes his return to America and his tour through the States in a 

very. interesting volume Altogether the work is well-written and 

interesting." 

The Literary World says — "A trip across America is a grand thing for 
the tourist, English or American, in the course of his career. Anyone 
contemplating such a journey should have a look at Mr. Minturn's book." 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, 

author of "Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.* 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or,. 

My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., 8vo. Price 12s. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 

SULTANS OF TURKEY; being the Experiences during: 
fifty years of Mr. Consul-General Barker, with explanatory 
remarks to the present day, by his son, Edward B. B. Bar- 
ker, H.B.M. Consul In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., StrancL 
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ROBA D'lTALIA ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows : 
a record of Travel By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

JVIALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 

History of the Order of St John of Jerusalem, the Crusades, 
and Knights Templars. By CoL Claudius Shaw. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, los. 6d, gilt edges, 12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS.. 

[slam ; its Origin, Genius, and Mission. By 
John Joseph Lake, author of " Notes and Essays 

on the Christian Religion." Crown 8vo., price 5s. 

ANOTHER WORLD ; or. Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By HERMES. Third Edition, revised, 
with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. , 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works 
of Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo., 6s. 

EPITAPHIANA ; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 

Literature ; being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with 

an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 

price 5s. Post free. 

" Entertaining."— Pa// Mall Gazette. 

*' A capital collection." — Court Circular, 

",A very readable volume." — Daily Review, 

"A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercury. 

" Interesting and amusing." — Nonconformist. 

•' Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle. 

" A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette. 

ETYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
Treatment of Animals Practically Considered Hydrophobia 
and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 

MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon WEAK- 
HEAD, Rector of Newtown, Kent, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION : Its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. 
By John Joseph Lake, Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d 
OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Won- 

derful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. 
Samuel Norwood, B.A, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and 

Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 
EDUCATION : a Biographical Sketch. By her Father.. 
Translated from the German MS. by H. Mannheimer. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 

8vo., price 5s. 

THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE RULE OF 
ISLAM. By Archibald J. Dunn. Large post 8vo., 12s. 

POETRV, . &c. 

RVELON : a Poem. By W. J. Dawson. Fcp. 

8vo., 4s. 6d. 

DEATH OF iEGEUS, The, and other Poems. 

By W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN, The: a 

Drama in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

FARM, The : Incidents and Occurrences thereat. 
By D. W. Slann. With Songs and Music. Crown 8vo.,. 
price 6s. 

FAREWELL TO LIFE ; or Lyrical Reminiscences 
of British Peers in Art. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
late Patrick Nasmyth. By Richard Langley. Dedicated 
to Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy. Fcp. 
8vo., price 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. 
Sabiston. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis,^ 

Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 

and Remorse, i voL, crown 8vo., 5s. 
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POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 

S^llTH, B.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

REGENT, The : a Play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 
By J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

RITUALIST'S PROGRESS, The; or, a Sketch 

of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

SOUL SPEAKS, The, and other Poems. By 
Francis H. Hemery. Ih wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE : 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, author of "The 
Mistress of Langdale HalL'' New Edition. 2S. 6d., cloth. 

WITCH OF NEMI, The, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

PAMPHLETS, &c. 

HLFRED THE GREAT: an Opera in Four 
Acts. By Isaac Hearnden, In wrapper, price is. 

ALPERTON GHOST, The: a Story. By Miss 
F. H. Waldy. Price 6d., post free. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S 
SCHOOL. Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, 
and what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

-'ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN:" a 

Warning to those about to Marry. In wrapper, 6d., post free. 
(Now ready, New Edition, price 3d.) 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
jTUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M. A., Assistant to the 
Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

BATTLE OF THE TITLE, The: showing how 
Will Happirok and Tommy Hyghe tried to get into office and 
failed. In wrapper, is., post free. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. 

In illustrated cover, price is., post free. 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By a Young Beginner. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. The Doctrine of the 
Everlasting Torment of the Wicked shown to be Unscriptural. 
In wrapp^, is., post free. 
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FALL OF MAN, The : an Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by common- 
sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection, is., sewed. 

GOLDEN PATH, The: a Poem. By Isabella 
Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

GREAT FIGHT, The, BETWEEN THE BEAR 

AND THE TURKEY. Its Origin and Probable Results. 
By a Young Lion. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 
HOW THE FIRE WAS KINDLED, AND 

HOW THE WATER BOILED ;or. Lessons in Agitation. 
In wrapper, is. 

IRISH COLLAPSE, The; or. Three Months of 
Home Rule : Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donny- 
BROOK. In wrapper, is., post free. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN, A, ON HER 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Per 
Majesty's most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., liost 
free. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert 

Curtis, author of " Helen," &c. Price id. 

1>IEW ZEALANDER, The, 6N LONDON 

BRIDGE ; or, Moral Ruins of the Modem Babylon. By a 
M.L.C. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD TABLE, The : a Story for the Young. In 

wrapper, is., post free. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 

• RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister-at- 
Law. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD CHURCH KEY, Thk By the Rev. W. H. 

A. Emra. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS, Original 
and Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper, price is., post free. 

HEAL AND THE IDEAL, The, THE BEAUTI- 
FUL AND THE TRUE; or. Art in the Nineteenth 
Century : a Plain Treatise for Plain People, containing a new 
and starring Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By a Rustic 
RusKiN, 2S. 6d. 

REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 

DRAL, The : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, 
sometime a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the 
Rev. F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 
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SKETCHES IN CORNWALL. By M. F. Bragge. 
In Wrapper, price is. 

TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS, 

The ; comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichborne, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (earljv 
letters to Lady Tkhbome, &c.)» in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

TWELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series). 

Dedicated to Liberals of til classes. By Philhelot, ot 
Cambridge. In ornamental cover, price 6^., post free. 

TRUE FLEMISH STORY, A. By the author of 

"The Eve of St Nicholas.*' In wrapper, is. 

USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 
MALS, The ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine "Sport" and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

IdVENTURES of TOM HANSON, The; 

Or, Brave Endeavours Achieve Success ; a Story for 
Boys. By FiRTH Garside, M.A 5s. Illustrated. Hand- 
somely bound. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. . With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 
a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
" •• Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

ROSIE AND HUGH ; a Tale for Boys and Girls. 
By Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 

"In ' Rosie and Hugh' we have all the elements of fiction presented in 
the best possible form to attract boys and girls. Wholesome, pure, lively, 
with here and diere a dash of humour, the book is certain to be a favourite 
with both parents and children A cheerful, clever work." — Morning- 
Post. 

SEED-TIME AND REAPING. A Tale for the 

Young By HELEN Paterson. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

FLORENCE OR LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 
Frances Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 5s., post free. 

MILES': a Town Story. By the author of " Fan." 

Crown 8vo., 5s. 
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